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FORD TIMES MEAN GOOD TIMES 
WITH MANY PAGES OF ART REFERENCE 
MATERIAL IN EVERY ISSUE 


Your local Ford dealer can prove to be a genie 
in disguise if his supply allows him to give you a 
subscription to FORD TIMES. Here is a publica- 
tion that brings you a monthly parade of articles, 
and colored pages for classroom 
reference use—and all of them delightfully illus- 
trated. You'll see full-color photographs of 
delightful vacation spots, colorful stories about 
different regions of the United States, and paint- 
ings by promising young artists that may well be 
the national artists of tomorrow. These regional 
ave been called upon to interpret their 
particular section of the country, with resulting 
paintings that are truly Americana of today. 
Inside the back cover are interesting sidelights 
on the lives of artists and authors that have worked 
together to make FORD TIMES such an outstand- 
ing success. 

Among the features found in every issue are 
paintings and photographs, plus descriptions, 
under the heading, ‘‘One-Picture Story,’’ which 
show outstanding scenic spots throughout the 
United States. Hit the highways by skimming 
through the pages of FORD TIMES for a swing 
around the nation that yields an abundant harvest 
of art teaching ideas and illustrated reference 
material from the heart of America. See your 
local Ford dealer and ask him if it is possible for 
you to obtain a subscription to FORD TIMES for 


your classroom use. 
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VISIT THE NATIVE DWELLINGS OF 
FOUR CONTINENTS WITH THIS FULL- 
COLOR PICTURE MAP 


Hospitality is the keynote of this full-color map, 
drawn by the skillful fingers of Miguel Covarru- 
bias and made available to you by the Denoyer- 
Geppert Company. It's hard to decide which of 
the 56 dwellings to visit first, so inviting is every- 
one—and the tiny figures that gaze at us from the 
doorway make it impossible to delay for one 
moment their cordiality. Shall we join the Pata- 
gonian sitting in his home shelter in South 
America, the Mayan lady in her thatched-roof 
home—or shall we start our tour in the Australian 
‘bush’’? We can be sure of a warm welcome in 
any of these homes, averaging in size about 
1 inch square and drawn with such detail that 
even the designs on the Blackfeet teepee, the 
carvings on the Maori home of New Zealand, and 
the ornate structures of the Orient appear to 
have a real texture. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. 


Rich with interest, NATIVE DWELLINGS OF 
THE PACIFIC AREA is the title of this 25- by 
19-inch map. The ocean shows the warm and 
cold currents, ranging from an intense blue 
around the equator to the frost-tinged blues of the 
arctic regions. Your pupils will learn a real lesson 
in the adaption of available material to fit the 
home and aesthetic needs of the people living 
there. Homes range from the simple hammock 
of the Brazilian jungle region to the skin home of 
the Eskimo, and from the Pueblo ‘‘apartment 
houses’’ of our own Southwest to the stilt houses 
of the Philippines. Lithography makes the soft, 
true colors that vary from the rich green of the 
tropics to the sun-warmed yellow of the more arid 
regions, fading to the snow-covered regions in- 
habited by the Eskimos. 

You'll find dozens of uses for this map that is a 
wonderful example of an artist's skill put to.use in 
clarifying for others the kind of homes that reflect 
the civilizations of the natives of four continents 
North and South America, Asia, and Australia. 

Send $2.00 plus three cents to cover forward- 
ing costs for your copy of the Covarrubias map, 
titled NATIVE DWELLINGS OF THE PACIFIC 
AREA, to Secretary of The Family Circle, 1810 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
order before November 30, 1948. 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOK 
SHOPPING NOTES 


ART ADVENTURES WITH DISCARDED 
MATERIALS 

Who ever thought that flour and sugar sacks 
could possibly result in luncheon sets, scarves, 
pillows, or that newspapers could be used for 
anything else but reading and in a pinch, wrap- 
ping. Evadna Kraus Perry has found many uses 
for newspaper, cloth scraps, old sheets, rags and 
gunny sacks. Read all about the adventures your 
students may have with “throw aways’ and 
experiment yourself. Here are 180 pages of ART 
ADVENTURES WITH DISCARDED MATERIALS, 
by Evadna Kraus Perry. The book sells for $2.50 
a copy. Why not plan to let your students have 
fun with scraps soon? Write for your copy of this 
book. The address is Creative Hands Book Shop, 
1810 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Be sure to 


A BOOK OF LITTLE CRAFTS 

Designed especially for the young generation, 
the forty crafts included in this 115-page book are 
called experiments everything the ele- 
mentary school child does is an experiment with 
materials ... and learning is incidental. The tools 
and materials required are inexpensive and any 
child can have beautiful results and lots of fun. 
Ideal for classroom use, A BOOK OF LITTLE 
CRAFTS, by Margaret Powers, sells for $3.75 a 
copy. Send for yours to Creative Hands Book 
Shop, 1810 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before November 30, 1948. 

YOUR CRAFT BOOK 

Complete with how-to-do-it instructions. YOUR 
CRAFT BOOK is filled with interesting, useful, 
and attractive articles that your students will 
want to make. Two hundred and nine pages 
progressing from the easiest to the most difficult. 
Wouldn't you like to have the students ‘“'try their 
hands” at toys, games, cards, baskets for holidays, 
marionettes, tambourines and other articles? 
YOUR CRAFT BOOK, by Louis V. Newkirk and 
LaVada Zutter, sells for $4.00 a copy. Send for 
yours today, to Creative Hands Book Shop, 1810 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Publication office, 
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SEARCHLIGHT 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEWS 
FROM EVERYWHERE 





NOTICE... The Art Section of Ohio Edu 
tional Association will meet Friday, Octobe 
and Saturday, October 9, 1948 at the T 
Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 


Broadening Viewpoint. 


THE NATIONAL ART EDUCATION AS. 
SOCIATION meeting held at Atlantic Cit 
July 5, was hailed a success by the leader 

new Constitution and By-Laws was present 
debated, amended and approved at the 
business meeting. Under the Constitutio: 
Policy and Research Commission was creat 
Ray Faulkner was named Chairman. The 
mission will act as a research body concerned 
with the fundamental problems in Americar 


education. 





JOSEPH K. BOLTZ, an active member 
Western Arts Association, died of rt a 
in Washington, D.C., May 18, 1948. Joe 
Executive Secretary of the Western Arts A 
tion from 1940 to 1946, Chairman of the Execut 
Council from 1946 to 1948, and active 
formation of the National Art Education Confer 
ence as a member of the Research and } 
Committee. He was also a member of the 
ondary Schools Curriculum Committee v 
with the State Department of Educatior 
long-time member and past President of 
Northwest Kiwanis, a member of the Scarab C 
and Alpha Pi Alpha, Art Fraternity 

Joe was taken ill while attending the Third 
National Conference on Citizenship held under 
the auspices of the National Education Ass 
tion and United States Department of Justice. 
To this conference Joe brought an outstanding 
exhibit of citizenship educational materials. He 
believed ‘‘democ 
development of the human personality is the ain 
and citizenship is nothing less than the 
living together.”’ 

We are pleased to have known Joe Boltz 
have been influenced by his ts 
education field for he gave “‘unstintingly of time 
and energy to the cause of art educat 
America.” 





BERNICE S. MOORE of Seattle, Washington 
whose article, ‘Creation of a Deer,”’ is included 
in this issue of SCHOOL ARTS, is in charge of 
art work at Marshall Junior High. She has written 


many articles and books on art. One of the t 
I am passing along t Art in Our C 
munity” ... which I think you will enjoy reading 
Miss Moore has done a great deal of oil painting 


and her chief interest 
making of educational moving pictures. 


t the present is in the 


If you have any major art educatic 
you believe we should like, please send it along 
to the SEARCHLIGHT, Printers Building, Worces- 
ter 8, Mass. 


n news Ww 


The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street 


Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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ASK us ABOUT FLEXOLA, 


THE NEW ART MEDIUM 
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Only One Crayola® 


Crayola is The First Wax Crayon of the Land 
—the standard by which all wax crayons are 
judged. It is permanent and waterproof—never 
smudges—never bends in the warmth of the 
hand—blends smoothly—is clean and clear— 
works equally well on paper, cardboard, wood 
or fabric. There is only one Crayola. It is a 
Gold Medal product made by Binney & Smith 
Co. in boxes of 6, 8, 12, 16 and 24 colors, and 


is a registered trade name. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





@) 1948 B. & 8. Co. 
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‘ 
Devoe art supplies started earning their fine reputation way 
back in 1754! Today, an outstanding example of quality is 
Devoe’s line of “School”? Camel Hair Water Color Brushes. 
Carefully made of only selected materials, sizes range from 

No. 1 to No. 12. No finer brushes are made at such a reason- 

able price. This makes them ideal for classroom use. Get in 
touch with your supplier now about an adequate supply of 
Devoe “School” Camel Hair Water Color Brushes. When 
your class uses them. . . notice the difference! 


JUST FOR YOU.. 


‘Painting for Fun”’... In this fascinating book, 
words and pictures tell you how to go about 
painting in oil. Every page sparkles with sug- 
gestions you can pass on to your class. Send 
25 cents to Dept. R-6, Devoe & Raynolds 
Company, Inc., 787 First Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y 





DEVOE Quality Products Are Incentives to Progress 


~ ? rs 
Sg 
Wi, oof 
The Wake of the Ferry painted by John Sloan in 1907. , Vi YI ess 29 
Reproduced by courtesy of the Phillips Memorial Gallery. . ‘ - 


OIL COLORS + WATER COLORS » SHOW CARD TEMPERA COLORS + DRY ART COLORS 

















A Made with Esterbrook 
j 0.3 Lettering Pen-jus 
f No.3 Lettering Pen-just 
~~ one of 20 styles made by 
Esterbrook... 








ooo” 











Sharper, smoother, longer-wearing, Esterbrook 
lettering pens are preferred by professionals 
and students everywhere. 


LETTERING PENS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., Camden, New Jersey 
The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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DRAWING PENCILS 





In school or studio or wherever draw- 
ing pencils are used, GENERAL'S will 
perform best. 


The “Built-in-Quality” makes them stars. 





KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS—3” long 
4%” thick, square or rectangular 3 degrees, 
2B-4B-6B. 

FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL — \%” x %" 
lead 3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B. 


CHARCOAL PENCIL—3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B. 


KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCIL—2?2 ac- 
| curate degrees 6B to 9H, Tracing 1-2-3-4 and 
KIMBERLY EXTRA B intense black Layout 
Pencil. 
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Test KILN 


Designed for experimental and development 






work in ceramic plants, research laboratories, chemical 
plants, colleges and amateur potteries. Will reach 
cone 12 or 2498°F. Fuel consumption when gas of 830 
Btu value at 412 oz. pressure is used will be about 
260 cu. ft. per hour. Lined throughout with high 
alumina refractories and well insulated. Muffle is 


14 in. inside diameter, 17 in. high; door 


opening 9 x 13 in.; overall height, 51 in.; flue 
A full line of gas and oil fired kilns outlet, 8 in. outside diameter. 

in a wide range of sizes are stocked for 
prompt delivery by: “The 


DENVER FIRE CLAY 











ALSO sTOcKED BY L. H. BUTCHER COMPANY OMPpany —_— 
3628 EAST OLYMPIC BOULEVARD FL ons. 1X8 (DFC) raw 
; LOS ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA 


DENVER, COLO U.S A 
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ALTA GOODS CORPORATION, 
€ . 
° < 
. A 
2 > 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION Dept. SA 





from 
Handicraft Metals 


It’s fun...and easy... to make 
trays, coasters, bracelets and 
other attractive gift items out of 


@ Aluminum and Copper 
Circles 

@ Bracelet Blanks and 
Rectangular Sheets 

In Aluminum, Brass, Copper 

and Stainless Steel 


Write for your FREE 
metalcraft instruction booklet 
and price list today. 


5239 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 











SPEEDBALL LINOZIP 
“PULL TYPE” LINOLEUM 
CUTTERS ARE AVAILABLE 





Again you can obtain the Speedball Linozip 
Cutters from your regular school supply source. 

The lino-print above won 2nd prize, Group II, 
Scholastic Block Print Awards, sponsored by the 
Hunt Pen Co. Send 6 cents in stamps for mailing 
lesson charts on lettering. 





Linozips are pulled instead of 
pushed to cut. Write today. 


HUNT PEN CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 


4-a 








to discover ... 
ALABASTINE 


(Dry Powder) 


“ART COLORS 


is like finding Old 
Jack Frost with 
his paint pot in 
his hand ....... 


VIVID 
BRILLIANT 


in PRODUCTS 
micmrcas 


te PA 
Si COLORS 





Alabastine Dry Powder Art Colors are eco- 
nomical because you mix the dry powder 
with clear water only as needed. No waste 

-no bulky liquids to buy—just pure color. 


ALABASTINE 
FINGER PAINTING 
SOLUTION 


Puts these rich colors at 
your finger tips 

Use the regular Alabastine 
Art Colors PLUS ‘Finger 
Tip” to get a full range of 
Finger Paint. 





@ AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS e 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 
833 Chicago Drive, Grand Rapids 9, Mich. 











ITEMS of 
INTEREST , 


Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The Items 
of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 
als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 















THE LEGEND. OF SILK, a booklet by t 
Mingtoy Silk Mills, Inc., is one of the n 
attractive presentations of an interesting subj 
that we have received for some time. Your 
dents will be delighted with the 24 pages, whi 
tell the complete story of silk, from the anci 
Greek and Persian origin of the name t 
development in China. Contents include T} 
Legend of Silk, The Romance of Weaving 
Fabric Construction, Mingtoy Looms, Fab 
Favorites, How to Remove Spots and Stair 
Suggestions for the Care and Laundering 
Mingtoy Silk, and Where Mingtoy Is Made. Plar 
to use the attractive photographs and decorat 
drawings with appropriate bamboo-style lettering 
in your art classes. The delicate shade of 
on the margins makes the book attractive to the 
eye as well as a fertile source of information al 
silk, from its exotic origin to the more practical 
aspect. If you would like to obtain a copy of THE 
LEGEND OF SILK for classroom use, send your 
request with three cents to cover forwarding 
costs to Items of Interest Editor, 1810 Printer 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before November 
1948. 


A NEW FILM CATALOG FROM GEN- 
ERAL MOTORS has just reached our 
with descriptions, illustrations, and detailed 
information about available films. Included in the 
wide selection of motion pictures are such sul 
jects as sports, highway s 
and many others. 


aifety, human relations 
The films are 16 millimeter 
all in sound and many in color. They are avail 
able at no charge to the exhibitor other than 
shipping costs via express or parcel post. You 
may obtain your copy of the new 54-page catalog 
by writing and enclosing a 3-cent stamp to Items 
of Interest Editor, 1810 Printers Bldg., Worcester 
8, Mass., before November 30, 1948. 


* * * 


THE DENVER FIRE CLAY CO. is mailing 
out regular bulletins telling the latest items of 
interest in the field of ceramics, such as sponges 
latest sizes in electric kilns, lead carbonate, and 
ceramic tile. This organization has a complete 
stock of ceramic equipment. If you would like to 
receive notices of ‘New Ceramic Items” send 
your request with three cents to Items of Interest 
Editor, 1810 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. ind 
we will forward your name and address to the 


Denver Fire Clay Co. Write before Nov. 30, 1948. 


* * * 


BERSTED’S HOBBY CRAFT, INC., are the 
manufacturers of flexible rubber molds which 
are finding a very definite place in elementary 
school curriculums throughout the country. Art 


(Continued on page 6-a) 
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IN ACTION 


and easier art instruction, too 
Color in action... color magic. It's the WATER COLOR TOP 


which fascinates children because it is a new and novel idea in 
water color painting. 

By means of a spinning disc, colors form before your eyes as 
two colors mix and blend into a third. 

Youngsters can create hundreds of colorful patterns and un- 
usual designs by altering the angle of the brush or changing its 
pressure on the revolving paper disc. 

WATER COLOR TOP is both instructive and entertaining be- 
cause of its ‘intriguing color appeal. At the same time, it gives 
every pupil an enlarged sense of color value and harmony. 

The set includes 12 cups of brilliant water colors of purest pig- 
ments, ground to the finest degree in Milton Bradley's factory 
laboratory. The top, made of hardwood, is mounted on a metal 
pin which spins freely on a ball-bearing hub. A generous supply 
of paper discs, water color brush, water pan and instructions com- 
plete the set. 

Ask for 4710 WATER COLOR TOP. Extra paper discs also 


available for purchase. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
17 Fordham Rd. 3304 Arch 811 South 
Allston Street Wabash 
MILTON 
and Distributors everywhere 
BRADLEY y 








OR TRY THE Ever-Popular 
STUDENT WATER COLOR SETS 


601 


8 rich, 
true colors. 
#7 brush. 


630 


16 rich, 


true colors. 
#4 & #7 brush. 








@Gecaus8 
G88860.5 


E-1048-6 
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No fuss — no mess 

with Feather-Mark 
BROAD LINE, the 
perfect drawing in- 
strument. Same point 
writes instant dry lines 
of varied widths. You 
can depend on it always 
for quick, workmanlike 
osters, flash cards, 
rawings, charts, graphs 
and 1001 other class- 
room uses. 

This aluminum, precis- 
ion-made, feather- light 
marking pen dries as it 
writes — it’s indelible and 

smudgeproof on paper, 

wood, glass, leather, plastics, 
cloth, cellophane. Feather- 
Mark BROAD LINE, with its 
leak-proof barrel, is practi- 
cally made to order for class 
room use. 


TEACHERS! PRINCIPALS! 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION! 
ORDER NOW! 


6 to 23 pens — $1.75 ea. 
24 to 143 pens — $1.50 ea. 
144 pens and over — $1.25 ea. 


*PAT. PEND. 
REG. TRADE MARK 







one eee ep FF 


FEATHER-MARK INK 
only $00 


H { 
I “Dries as you write.”’ t 
| In black © blue © green e red j 
with kit sized bottle { H 
of Feather-Mark Ink. 1 i 


2 oz. 35¢ —8 oz. $1.25 


r 
t 
' 
i 
5 
16 oz. $2.25 

— 16 oz. $2. 
u 








PACKARD PAPER & TWINE CO. 514 WEST 27th sTREET 


NEW YORK 1 


POTTERS’ 


KICK WHEELS 


@ Easy to operate 
@ Compact 





® Balanced construction 


RIGHT FROM 


@ Sturdy 
THE RAINBOW... 
MURALO Art Colors are ideal 
for schools. MURALO hues, 
tones and tints fit in perfectly 
with expression work and Drakenfeld also offers 
easel painting. Kindergarten high quality 
and primary grades find these 
colors iiocetaveelie useful. ELECTRIC 
Just right too for posters, CERAMIC KILNS 
showcards and theatrical PREPARED 
backgrounds — or wherever a fine, smooth, GLAZES 


velvety finish is desired. Finely ground for 
easy mixing, you just add water, stir to a 
creamy consistency and freely brush it on 
any paintable surface. Send for our color 
booklet with instructions for use. 


The MURALO Company: Fac 


CLAY BODIES 








Drakenteld 


STATEN ISLAND, N.Y, ' 


DRAKENFELD & (¢ 


45.47 Park Pl e. New York 7. N Y 





WATER PAINT HEADQUARTERS SINCE 1894 
6-a 


























(Continued from page 4-a) 
models of animals, the peoples of various co 
tries, historical figures—all these lend themse! 
to illustrative study, a perfect tie-in to hist 
nature, and art studies, and combine the fur 
art molding with the knowledge of the comple 
model. For prices and literature regarding th: 
Hobby-Craft kits, send three cents in stamps 
your request to Items of Interest Editor, | 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before N 
30, 1948. 


* . 


SOMETHING NEW has been added 
Weber Costello Co. to their Alphacolor [ 
Tempera sets... a new carton. Lift the lid 
you find a printed list of all Alphacolor uses. 

Users will find that the new packages provide 
smart and serviceable containers. Colors may be 
easily selected and as easily returned to their 
place. The set is easy to carry, pack and work 
from. 

The Alphacolors are favorites for textile paint- 
ing, oil color work, enameling and a dozen other 
purposes. 


SCULPSTONE PLUS A POCKET KNIFE 
is all you need to make handsome objects such as 


* ash trays, book ends, vases and relief designs, 


Your students love animals. Let them carve their 
favorites with sculpstone. This amazing mineral 
is soft enough to be carved with a knife, yet hard 
enough to be made into permanent objects. No 
special tools are required. Sculpstone can be 
filed, drilled, planed, sandpapered, smoothed 
and polished. Sculpstone comes in ten colors 
ranging.from white to black, pink to red, blue to 
green, of rare subtle beauty. Wouldn't you like to 
know all about the wonders of Sculpstone . . . the 
history, suggestions for finishing, and hints on 
carving? For your SCULPSTONE circular of hints 
and directions, mail your request with three cents 
in stamps to Items of Interest Editor, 1810 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before Nov. 30, 1948. 


SILVERSMITHING WORKSHOP CON. 
FERENCE for teachers opened on Monday, 
August 2, at the Rhode Island School of Design 
in Providence, with Baron Erik Fleming, Court 
Silversmith to His Majesty, the King of Sweden, 
conducting it. Attendance at the conference was 
limited to twelve selected teachers of metal work 
from universities, art schools and _ teachers 
colleges throughout the country. Work at the 
conference consisted of six to seven hours daily 
of raising, forging, and study of design plus 
special lectures, which were open to the public, 
on design and the characteristics of gold and 
silver. 

An exhibiticn of silver and of the work done at 
the conference was held on Wednesday evening, 
August 25, which marked the termination of the 
workshop for this summer. The conference was 
sponsored by Handy and Harman, refiners and 
dealers in precious metal and was under the 
direction of Margaret Craver, Consulting Silver- 
smith to Handy and Harman and head of their 
Craft Service Department. 

THE MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
Springfield, Mass., announces the third annual 
national AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL Crayon Art 
Contest for children. Entries may be submitted by 
schools for children of kindergarten through the 
eighth grade. All drawings are judged on their 

(Continued on page 8-a) 
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LAPEL PINS are fun to make with 
PLASTIC WOOD. Youngsters love to 
wear them, take them home as gifts. 
Start this project in your classroom. 
It’s easy and instructive. No special 
tools or unusual talents required. 





(as shown in photograph). 


Make form of heavy cardboard. Build up PLASTIC WOOD Sandpaper edges and flat sur- 
Insert pin in slot with point out on front to desired thickness. faces. Paint in bright,contrasting 
Add thin layer on back. colors. Add detail as desired. 


It's just as easy to make bracelets, belts, 
earrings and other useful objects with 
PLASTIC WOOD. Get some now and 
try it. Sold everywhere. 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 


PLASTIC WOOD is already a favorite 
with scores of Arts and Crafts teachers. 
Handles like putty, hardens quickly 
and permanently into grainless wood. 











Consistency is easily controlled with 
PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. 










Handles like putty 
--- hardens into wood. 
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The Antist? 


SINCE 1880 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 






Paul Kinnear, young American illustrator for 


magazines, books and advertising. 


The [fustration 
The Med Lm if Higgins American India Ink, naturally, 


for its free and even flow, and controlled surface tension, give his execution 


7 A rollicking rendering of 18th Century 


bon vivants, for Gourmet Magazine. 


that sureness and fineness desired by leading artists and 
illustrators. To add to the character and increase the control 
in your own work, have your dealer supply you with Higgins 


American Drawing Ink. 
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HIGGINS INK CO., INC.- 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 8 
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Alphacolor DRY TEMPERA 


Set No. 202 — 24 brilliant smooth-working colors for 
all types of art work. Write for FREE copy of ‘How 
to Use Alphacolor.”’ Address Dept. SA-J8 
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(Continued from page 6-a) 

own merits of originality, conception, execution 
and artistic treatment. Awards of $500 bonds are 
given the best drawings nationally in each of the 
nine grade divisions. The contest is open l 
January 31, when all entries for the 1948-49 school 
year must be in. Entry blanks and further informa 
tion regarding this popular competition can be 
obtained by writing to The Milton Bradley Co 

Springfield 2, Mass. 


* 


HERE IT IS! The new 40-page HAND LOOM 
WEAVING booklet which Hughes Fawcett, Inc., 
is offering especially to you. Seldom will you find 
a booklet so complete with information on cotton, 
wool and linen yarns. There are 15 loom illus- 
trations with descriptions, specifications and a 
list of all necessary equipment. Sections are de- 
voted to aiding you in perfecting your skill 
instructions are included in ‘‘points to remember’ 
in weaving, how to use the Sectional Warp Beam, 
the Beauty and Care of Linens, and other helpful 
suggestions for ordering colors and using linens. 
You will also find a list of books recommended for 
their simple, direct presentation of various steps 
on weaving. And in addition, Hughes Fawcett is 
including in their offer ten swatch cards of their 
famous yarns. 


special 


Would you like assistance in the selection of 
materials and colors? Anna-Freddie Carstens, 
Weaving Consultant of Hughes Fawcett, Inc., will 
help you personally. Write your request for this 
valuable booklet on your school stationery. En- 
close 3 cents in stamps or coins to cover cost of 
postage and we will order this booklet for you. 
Write to Items of Interest Editor, 1810 Printers P'dg.. 
Worcester 8, Mass., before November 30, !°'48. 
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CHRISTMAS 


Soft woods with simple carving offer a 
handicraft method of making Nativity Groups 


The Virgin Mary 


One of the Wise Men, painted 
in purple, gold and ermine 
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The completed Nativity Scene as it appeared in the school corridor 






LET'S GO TO BETHLEHEM 


SISTER M. CLETA BLAKEWELL 


Art Instructor, Superior, Wisconsin 


of satisfying the desire most pupils have of con- 

tributing toward spreading the Christmas spirit, 
but perhaps no other Christmas project has such a 
universal appeal as the making of a representation of 
the Bethlehem scene. 


T« Christmas season affords many opportunities 


After a class discussion on the possibility of getting 
materials, the students decided to make a stable and 
crib rustic in appearance by using birch “‘logs,”’ 
about two inches in diameter, and birch bark for the 
shingles. Two boys secured the birchwood and bark 
on their uncle’s farm. Thin plywood from the sides of 
a packing carton served as a foundation on which to 
tack the birch-bark shingles; small pieces of press- 
board found in the scrap box were used to make the 
figures; a piece of windowshade material substi- 
tuted for canvas on which to paint the background 
scenery. 


In order that each student might experience the joy 
of finishing an individual piece of work, he was per- 





mitted to select from the list of needed figures the one 
he wished to make. Each began by drawing the 
figure, in the required proportion, on paper. It was 
then transferred to the pressboard, cut out with the 
jig saw or coping saw, and finally painted in the 
natural colors with oil paint. Small pieces of ply- 
wood, wide enough to balance the figure for which it 
was used, served as bases or supports. In these, slots 
were cut just large enough to insert the bottom edge 
of the cut-out figure intended for it. 


The stable, as can be plainly seen in the picture, 
was fastened at the corners by chipping out a small 
portion near the ends of the logs to make them fit 
snugly, by drilling holes in this part, and then slip- 
ping the logs over strong wires at each corner. These 
same wires passed through the roof and secured it in 
place. 


The project not only provided a Christmas crib 
and scene for the school corridor but it also developed 
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a desire to know more about the birth of Christ, His 
birthplace and its surroundings, and the Magi. For 
example, after discussion and research, the pupils 
discovered that the pagan names of the three Kings 
were Mensor, Sair, and Theocano, and their corre- 
sponding Christian names—Caspar, Melchior, and 
Balthasar, after their baptism, according to tradition, 
by the Apostle Thomas. Further information revealed 
that the gifts of gold, incense, and myrrh offered by 


the Wise Men were appropriate for Christ as King, 
God, and Man. 

The project was outstanding because of the creative 
activity it offered, the skills gained, the use of avail- 
able materials, and the teamwork it afforded—each 
member designing and finishing a part of the whole, 
thus developing in the class an interest which drew 
the members together at the feet of the Divine Babe 
in His birthplace on the countryside of Bethlehem. 


Three different students constructed the animals for the manger 
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The girls paint the background scenery while two of the boys build the stable 







































Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus at home 






THE NORTH POLE AT DANVILLE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


BETTY SULLENBERGER 


Art Teacher, Danville, Illinois 


HEN the first snow flies in Danville, art 
\W, students realize that Christmas can’t be 

far away—and that it is time to begin the 
planning of their Christmas display for our high 
school. This fact is soon made known to me if I have 
overlooked it. Knowing the work that lies ahead, I 
lose no time in appointing the committee, which is 
composed of two representatives from each of the art 
classes. 

At the first meeting of the committee those students 
who are new to D.H.S. learn of previous Christmas 
displays, the location of the exhibit, the general size, 
the purpose, and the effect we wish to gain. Each 
member is asked to submit an idea sketch at the next 
meeting and is cautioned to consider the practical 
aspect of his ideas as to possibilities, material 
needed, originality, and appropriateness to the 


season. 

After a few weeks of planning and research the 
committee again meets and ideas are presented. 
Each contribution is duly discussed and voted upon 
This year a senior’s idea was 


by the members. 
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unanimously chosen, and he became the chairman 
for the Christmas display. 

Our chairman explained his idea as a mountain, 
in the center of which was to be the home, workshop, 
and stable of Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus. As he un- 
folded his plans, the committee was a bit appalled 
by the size and scope of the construction, but all were 
anxious to undertake the project, regardless of the 
difficulties it presented, convinced that they would be 
able to overcome any problems as the work pro- 
gressed. I seldom discourage any ideds they may 
have, knowing from past experience that they are 
able to work out any hardships they may encounter. 

The idea was then presented to the art classes, and, 
as soon as needed materials such as newspapers, 
crepe paper, wrapping paper, wire coat hangers, 
corrugated cardboard cartons, lumber, etc., were 
collected, we were ready to begin the actual work. 

One boy was appointed to cut and twist the wire 
coat hangers into the fourteen-inch framework for the 
figures of Santa and Mrs. Claus, five helpers, and 
eight reindeer. When this was finished, a crew began 






































wrapping the wire frames with strips of newspaper 
and crepe paper to give the figures bulk. The features 
were painted on the faces with tempera, and cotton 
was added for the hair. Brown construction paper 
was cut and folded and inserted in the heads of the 
reindeer for antlers. 


The girls, armed with scissors, needle, and thread, 
busied themselves in making the clothing for the 
figures from bits of red cloth, cotton, and black oil- 
cloth. 


The chairman’s first job was to construct the frame- 
work for the two rooms of Santa’s home—the work- 
shop and the stable. The frames were made from 
2- by 4-inch lumber, each measuring approximately 
72 by 30 by 28 inches. 


When the frames were finished, we were ready for 
the background walls. The boys cut pieces of card- 
board carton to fit the back and both ends of each 
frame and designed the wall spaces. The walls of the 
workshop were painted a gray-green with calcimine, 
and a door and stone fireplace were added to the 
painted wall. Four yardsticks were painted brown 
and glued to the wall to form shelves for the toys. A 
map of the United States was glued to one end of the 
room with a pin very obviously marking the location 
of Danville. 

The stable interior was painted in tans and browns 
to simulate rough wooden boards and the door was 
also added to this side. The completed backgrounds 


were then nailed to the framework—and the project 
had now outgrown the studio. 


HE school maintenance men then put two large 

ping-pong tables together in the North Hall of our 
building, just inside the main entrance of the school. 
The combined table tops then gave us a working 
space of about sixteen square feet. The two rooms 
were then placed back to back in the center of his 
area. 


Now we had room to work and the business of 
assembling the display began. Furniture for Santa’s 
home consisted of two large chairs and a small one, 
a large and small table, a coat rack, and a sawhorse. 
Some of the furniture was newly made from bits of 
scrap lumber and some was that of a previous puppet 
show. The center of this scene was a small electric 
Christmas tree, surrounded by small toys that the 
students had collected, and little gaily wrapped pack- 
ages. Santa, in his shirt sleeves and house slippers, sat 
in his large chair by the fireplace with his feet on the 
table before him. He held a long scroll on which was 
the list of calls he was to make (names of students 
who had worked on the display). He appeared quite 


jolly in his heavy spectacles, his pipe, and a tiny 
pencil behind his ear. On the table before him was 
his cup of coffee; beside his chair his boots were 
waiting, as were his coat and cap on the coat rack 


behind him. 


(Continued on page 10-a) 





Santa’s stable 





































HOLIDAY ORNAMENTS OF 


DRINKING STRAWS 


JOAN INNES METAL 


Lake Forest, Illinois 


HE drinking straw has a pleasant 

association in the minds of children, 

and so provides an appealing medium 

for them in which to construct de- 

signs of simple and solid geometrical 

forms. Regular drug-store straws 
can be supplemented with brightly colored and 
patterned cellophane straws. The only other ma- 
terial needed is cotton thread. Not even a needle is 
necessary, although it can be used to drop the thread 
through the straws. It seems the children prefer to 
syphon the thread through the straws, milk-shake 
fashion. 


Usually the children tend first to experiment with 
the simple shapes, threading three straws of any 
desired length and tying the two ends of thread to- 
gether to create either equal- or unequal-sided tri- 
angles; then the square, rectangle, and other many- 
sided figures. Out of these polygonal figures develop 
the more complex shapes, for example, the making of 
a pyramid out of two simple triangles by tying the 
triangles together at the apex, and by adding two 
base-line straws. A series of interlocking triangles 
makes a star form, the points of which can then be 
folded in and tied together to create a set of small tri- 
angles within a larger triangle. Two squares can be 
attached with four uprights to create a cube, and 
cubes can be attached to each other or to pyramids to 
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achieve architectural representations. A long neck- 
lace of straws can be twisted over itself to create very 
individual forms. 


Such a project aids materially in developing the 
children’s awareness of the elements which compose 
the basic shapes in nature and art. As the children 
build, they can be shown the parts played by lines in 
the composition of planes, and the parts played by 
lines and planes in the composing of three-dimen- 
sional forms. The drinking straw allows for practical 
demonstration of geometrical concepts as, for instance, 
the notion of the circle as a series of finite straight 
lines. The natural imagination and ingenuity of 
children make it possible for them to devise novel and 
eye-catching figures out of this rigid and linear 
medium. 


ECAUSE the children take to the idea of the drink- 

ing straw, and because the possibilities of design in 
it range from the most simple to complex, the project 
is quite suitable for elementary school grades, each 
class setting its own pace in shape and design, and, in 
fact, each child within each class finding his own 
level of creativity. In one such elementary school 
project, children from third to eighth grades spon- 
taneously made stars, prisms, swings, scales, merry- 
go-rounds, airplanes, parachutes, architectural struc- 
tures, and abstractions of human and animal figures. 
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from cut paper straws and christmas ornaments 


Gay Tree Decorations may be made 
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A Cooperative 
Project 


Figure drawing, 
art metal work, 
lathe work and 
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INTEGRATION AND COOPERATION IN 





WOODTURNED TREE DECORATIONS 


HENRY A. HANSON 


HELEN A. HASELTON 


JOHN D. PREU 


Hartford, Connecticut 


HE figure-drawing class started the 
project by developing figures with 
simple silhouettes suitable for toys. 
They tried, of course, to vary the sizes 
of the projections and the spaces 
between them, also the depressions or 
grooves. The size of the head and the width of 
shoulders and waists were kept reasonably normal 
for the height. By means of class criticism the best 
were selected and careful drawings were made of 
them. The figure part of each drawing was then cut 
away, leaving the silhouette a hole against the back- 
ground of paper. This was used as a pattern for a 
template. 

The templates were made by the pupils in the art- 
metal shop from large cans which were thrown out by 
the school cafeteria. We cut the bottoms out of these 
cans—a cut was made up the edge of the seam, and 
the tin carefully flattened. The template patterns were 





then securely pasted to the sheets of tin with rubber 
cement. As the tin from this type of can is mostly 
sheet iron with thin coatings of tin, a vital part of the 
problem was to avoid cutting or scratching oneself 
while accurately following the line! Moreover, as the 
patterns varied, one from another, no two pupils 
would follow exactly the same procedure. Each one 
had to plan where snips could safely be used on out- 
side curves or projections, and where only a jeweler’s 
saw or a broadly curved chisel would accurately 
produce the proper edge. 

When filed and finished, these substantial tem- 
plates or negatives of the toys were sent to the wood- 
working class, where the boys who were learning to 
use the lathe tried to follow our patterns with more or 
less accuracy, and a great measure of success. It 
brought out the best they could do, in that it was more 
of a challenge to them than to just turn spindles for 

(Continued on page 11-a) 
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INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTMAS 


DOROTHY HANAN SIMMS 
Flint, Michigan 


alities and cultures. The great auto factories 

draw highly trained engineers and skilled crafts- 
men from all over the world. Thousands of unskilled 
workmen of every nationality live in Flint. Their 
homes are modern and most of them are naturalized 
citizens, yet they retain much of the old-world culture 
in their daily living. 

In our art classes at Emerson School, we plan our 
lessons in design so that they may be applied to uses 
in everyday life. When we learn to decorate furni- 
ture, paint luncheon sets, or design flower boxes for 
use at home, it is noticeable that children are eager to 
talk about things they have that grandmother used in 
Hungary or father made in Holland. Our hall display 
cases are often filled with the embroidered articles 
that mothers made in Serbia or Italy, and their 
brilliant colors and fanciful designs interest all our 
young people. 

One day when we were making Christmas cards, a 
student said that he felt so friendly and happy he 
would like to send a card to everyone in school. We 
have 2,000 students so that was only a fantastic wish. 


T= City of Flint is indeed a melting pot of nation- 
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A Dutch Tile 


However, since we always make decorations for our 
Christmas program in the gymnasium, I suggested 
that we make some large cards to hang on the wall 
so all students in school could read them. This seemed 
to be a good idea so we began planning our cards. 
In our discussion about Christmas, many students 
had told about traditional ceremonies held in their 
homes or churches which their parents or grand- 
parents had been accustomed to follow in other 
countries. I am sure children wonder why nations 




















have so much difficulty in accepting viewpoints 
foreign to their own countries. 

Children accept and are often eager to copy the fine 
traditions of other nations and they are very tolerant 
of others’ ideas and customs. It seemed to be a 
wonderful opportunity to do something toward the 
better understanding of foreign ideas at our school so 
I suggested that we print our Christmas greetings in 
foreign languages and use similar motifs for the card 
decoration. Everyone seemed delighted with this 
plan. Parents wrote the foreign greetings and were 
eager to cooperate. They sent photographs of them- 
selves and their relatives in foreign clothing and some 
sent real costumes or household equipment. The 
children made detailed drawings from these things 
which were placed on display. Each child was al- 
lowed free choice in selecting material for his refer- 
ence drawing so there was great variety in the card 
designs which were made later. 

It was our plan to make cards 2 by 3 feet in size so 
they could easily be read from any part of the gym- 
nasium. The layout of each card was similar, a 
figure in costume, a typical design motif, and a simple 
border. Every student designed a small card in black 
and white, using his pencil drawing from our display 
for reference material. The best designs were then 
chosen for our large cards, which were made on tag- 
board and painted with tempera paint. They made 
colorful decorations for our program, and the thought 
that Christmas means the same thing to people the 
world over was impressed upon our students. 
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Jade 
decoration on 
a brass box 

from Shanghai 


After using the foreign greeting cards at school, we 
sent them to our local International Institute. This 
organization is very active in our city and plays an 
important part in helping foreign people adjust 
themselves to the American way of life. Foreign 
dances, costumes, and foods are familiar to all Flint 
people because the bazaars and festivals are a vital 
part of our community life. Our boys and girls were 
very proud to know that their greeting cards were 
used at the Christmas Bazaar held at the International 
Institute for they realized that they, too, were helping 
to foster wholesome international relations. 











CHRISTMAS GIFT DOLLS 


AMELIA PHELAN 





Art Instructor, Malden, Missouri 


N ACTIVITY which presented an 
opportunity for creative expres- 
sion was successfully carried out 
by the eighth-grade girls in their 
art class at Malden Junior High. 
The project extended through a 
six-weeks’ interval of daily forty- 
minute class periods. It was introduced as part of the 
larger activity unit of making, rather than buying, 
gifts for friends. Completed dolls were exhibited as 
“Dolls on Parade” in the art room; and later were 
displayed in the show window of a local hat shop. 

This project presented opportunities for emphasiz- 
ing procedures involving the application of definite 
art principles in color study, construction, and applied 
design. Some points emphasized were: suitability of 
costume for the occasion; selection and use of color in 
costumes; study of colors and styles suited to various 
types of personality; appreciation of the value of color 
in costume; color symbolism and our reaction to 
certain colors; knowledge of the relation of the 
principles of design to the selection of costume; and 
relation of accessories to the costume. 

The dollmaking introduced the following abilities 
in designing: the art of molding and painting the doll's 
face; shaping the form of its body and covering it with 
papier-maché; cutting the doll’s clothes and sewing 
them by hand; and learning something of the art of 
dressing hair, all contributed to design practice. 

A wire coat hanger was used as the frame of the 
doll’s body. Pliers were used to open out all of the 
hanger except the hook, which made the head founda- 
tion. Short wires were fastened across the neck to 





make arms and the lower part of the hanger was cut 
at the center, bent for the waistline. The remaining 
parts of the hanger formed the legs. 


The wire frame was then covered with papier- 
maché and allowed to dry for a day or two. During 
this time the patterns were planned and cut for the 
doll’s clothes. The head of the doll was stuffed with 
newspaper and over that was stretched a piece of 
light flesh-colored hosiery, which was tacked to the 
back of the head. The face was then painted on with 
brush and tempera; the hair, made with colored yarn, 
gracefully set off the doll’s head in various fashions. 


Each doll was dressed with a white crepe-paper slip 
which was quite full at the bottom to make the dress 
stand out, and dresses were designed of solid-colored 
prints, checked ginghams, dotted swiss, silks, satins, 
or very sheer materials, and many yards of lace. Much 
of the material came from mothers’ scrap bags. 


The hats were made from satin, lace, and ribbons 
and when the dolls were finished they were placed in 
empty quart jars which, when covered by skirts, 
gave the appearance of dolls standing without support. 


It was interesting to note how frequently a girl's 
own characteristics were revealed by the personality 
she gave her doll. A girl who is precise, artistic, 
and demure made the bride in a wedding gown. A 
dainty, petite maiden, tidy in habit and dress, made a 
small doll wearing a bright green dress with a match- 
ing purse hung on its arm. 

The success of the project as a medium for creative 
expression was evidenced by the enthusiasm the girls 
showed and their absorption in their work. 
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A CHRISTMAS DIORAMA 


MARGARET REHNSTRAND 


Superior, Wisconsin 


rr 







HE three photographs on the opposite 
b page show three-dimensional Christ- 
N mas decorations that have been used 
in the school library for the past three 
‘ years. 

The method of construction is as 
follows: a shallow shadow box six feet long, three feet 
high, and nine inches deep was constructed of wood 
and composition board. The back piece is changed 
from year to year as the design demands. The frame 
was made five inches wide and painted gold. 

Each year a different set of designs was made to fit 
into the framed box. One student, who is chosen 
because of his or her excellence in design and color, 
is responsible for the entire production. Students 
enjoy the experience of doing a large piece of work 
that can be done in regular classwork. Each unit of 
the set was cut from the ‘composition board, painted, 
using oil or show-card colors, put on a standard, and 
placed on the floor of the frame. , 

The composition-board backings may be completed 
by an interesting shading of color, as shown on op- 
posite page, in center design, or it may be designed 
to some degree, as in upper composition, or may be 
elaborately designed, as in lower one. The back 
pieces may be painted in same manner as the designs. 






The three-dimensional effect which the photo-. 


graphs do not show is produced by the placement of 


the figures near or away from the background and by 
proper lighting. The composition may be lighted 
from above or below as is necessary for the design. 
Lights are placed inside the frame, the width of the 
frame being sufficient to admit the ordinary electric 
light bulbs. Lighting necessitates the drilling of a hole 
either in the top or bottom of the frame to admit the 
cord. The success of the design depends a great 
deal upon the beautiful glow of color, which the 
photographs do not show. 


NOTHER use for the shadow-box construction is 
for the exhibition of craft. Three shelves were 
constructed of wood just large enough to slip easily 
into the frame. They were painted a color to harmo- 
nize with the background and put together with two 
ropes dyed to match the wood. These shelves are 
adjustable. The space may be changed by changing 
the knots. The ropes holding the shelves together are 
fastened at the top of the frame. 

The diagram below shows the construction of the 
shelves within the frame and how Mexican crafts 
were displayed. Plates, wall hangings, and masks 
may be placed or tacked against the background of 
the frame and the other articles placed on the shelves 
thus giving a chance for interesting composition. The 
frame acts as a unifying line for the group of related 
craft articles. 
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medium than papercutting, provided the work is 

planned so as to avoid pasting of small pieces. 
It takes the.child quickly away from the naturalistic. 
It simplifies form. Because the paper gives a flat color 
value, the pattern is more apparent. 


Papercutting restricts the children in color. When 
children use crayons, they. often use too many colors 
in one design, causing confusion in the final result. 


All schools have paper and paste, and if no colored 
paper is available, the children can use the colored 
areas of old magazine pages. 


PAPERCUTTING FOR DESIGN 


JESSIE TODD 


Chicago, Illinois 


F:. the third grade there is no better design ~ 


The sixth grade made large cut patterns for stained- 
glass windows and pasted them on the first-floor 
windows. The third grade simplified the idea to their 
ability—they love trees and stars. 


Cut-paper valentine designs were made by the 
third graders and we had lovely results from the same 
technique at Halloween. We cut black cats, witches, 
bats, and ghosts, which were pinned on an orange 
background. 


For room decoration, gifts, or holiday poster work, 
cut paper is always an effective medium. 
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USE FINGER-PAINTED PAPERS 





MYRTLE G. SANDERS 


Art Supervisor, Prescott, Arizona 


Mrs. Vaskti Nannet has found some novel 


A T THE Lincoln School in Prescott, Arizona, 
uses for finger-painted papers. 


Children like to finger paint for the pure joy of 
painting. I have never seen an elementary-grade 
child who did not get pleasure out of using this 
medium. Too often, however, when the finger paint- 
ings are dry we display a few and return the rest to 
the children. Some go home, but many find their 
way to the wastebasket. 


The pupils make use of their paintings in various 
ways. Orange and black paintings made before 
Halloween were torn into bats and jack-o’-lanterns. 


At Christmas time beautiful chains made of strips 
of red and green finger-painted paper were used in 
decorating their first-grade room. Red was used for 
the cutting of bells and green made Christmas trees 
cut on the fold. 


Near St. Valentine’s Day hearts were cut of red 
paper. These decorated with paper doilies and bits of 
ribbon made delightful valentines for parents and 
friends. 


Various colors cut into strips were used in weaving 
mats. These strips were placed in a box and the 
children chose their own color schemes and com- 
bined the colors as they wished. The gay strips were 
woven on black, gray, or brown construction paper 
mats. 


Art and writing were combined in the making of 
alphabet booklets. Large letters were cut of finger- 
painted paper of different colors. Four sentences were 
written for each letter in writing lessons and these 
were pasted on the page under the right letter. 
Covers for the booklets were made by spreading 
finger paint evenly on wrapping paper and using the 
ABC's as designs for the cover. 


This spring the children in this room worked on a 
farm unit. They each made booklets about the farm, 
finger painting the covers and making the words, 
“‘My Farm Book,” with the fingers. 


These are all practical and interesting uses of 
finger-painted papers. The telling of these uses may 
inspire other teachers to find such unusual uses of 
their finger-painted papers. 
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COMPASS POINT VALENTINES 


JANICE G. SMITH, Clarence, New York 


NTERESTING and different designs and greeting 
cards can be worked out combining crayon, 
colored paper, and a compass. Everyone from the 
fourth grade through junior high can prick out ideas 
for this type of work. In the fifth grade, valentines 
were designed using the compass point and pins for 
the lettering and background. A phonograph needle 
inserted in eraser end of a pencil makes a good tool. 
We first lightly sketched simple hearts or flowers 
on white construction paper, outlining the design with 
crayons to add a touch of color. Originality, simpli- 
city, and good placement on the paper were em- 
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phasized. The outline of the design was followed 
with compass holes until the background was filled in. 
Radiating lines, allover patterns, and border designs 
gave variety to the cards. Pin points made a finer 
texture of dots and were combined with the compass 
points. Lettering was also pricked freehand. Some 
of the hearts could be partially lifted from the design 
by placing holes close together and ripping through 
the holes with the point of the compass. The finished 
designs were mounted on red construction paper. 
Compass point designs are effective for decorative 
landscapes, place cards, and window transparencies. 
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EASTER AT CLARENCE CENTRAL SCHOOL 


JANICE G. SMITH, Clarence, New York 


MURALS 


Easter decorations were planned and executed 
by eighth graders as a project to brighten the austere 
cafeteria. 

Each child did a 12- by 18-inch crayon illustration. 
Large Easter animal figures provided the theme. 
Eight of these drawings were chosen to be enlarged 
and painted. The original sketches were then drawn 
with chalk on large mural paper cut into panels about 
4 feet long. 

The class divided into groups of three under the 
special supervision of the “designer.” Because of 
limited space, the paintings were laid on the floor 
and spread out into the corridor. A committee of paint 
mixers in the art room poured the powder paint and 
refilled paint dishes as needed. Brilliant colors— 
turquoise, yellow-green, magenta, etc., were used. 
The finished designs were outlined in black and 
accented with dry brush strokes. We found that 
working in small groups on individual mural strips 
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worked out more efficiently than everyone working on 
one length of paper. It was easier to set up working 
areas and each group had a definite responsibility to 
carry through. 

Friendly competition, cooperaticn, and wise plan- 
ning of time were some of the values achieved through 
this project. 


LIGHT BULB HAT MODELS 


An old problem given a new twist—was the design- 
ing of spring hat stylesin keeping with the ‘‘New Look.” 

Costume [Illustration classes at Clarence Central 
School studying the fashions in style during the ‘‘Gay 
Nineties’’—shirtwaists and balloon sleeves—decided 
to design hats in keeping with their costume sketches. 
Pert little sailor hats, frilly bonnets, and flower-laden 
brims were worked out with colored paper, ribbon, 
and bits of odd veiling. The head forms—large dis- 
carded electric light bulbs—were painted pale 
orange with casein paint. 











EASTER MOOD 
HUMOROUS 


ELINOR |. PFAUTZ 
Art Supervisor 
Glen Cove, Long Island, New York 


UR eighth grade sketched the picture with white 

chalk on the center art room window after we 
had made sure that the glass was absolutely clean. 
The white bunny in his purple jacket, the gay spring 
flowers, the yellow ducklings, and floating white 
clouds were painted in tempera. What fun we had! 
We had to make sure that the paint was laid on in 
nice, even strokes so that the light shining through 
the windowpane would make our Easter bunny 
sparkle. Not only did we enjoy this work but the tots 
from the elementary school next door visited us to 
peer up in sheer delight at our window. 








EASTER MOOD 
SERIOUS 


E WISHED to decorate the bulletin boards out- 
side the principal's office so we appointed an 
art committee. The choice was a cathedral window 
with rays of light showing through. In the foreground 
we drew violets of white, lavender, and purple. This 
created a most pleasing mood with its white columns, 


white cross, and pale yellow light beaming on the 
foreground flowers. 
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HALLOWEEN 


ALLOWEEN is a lively holiday 
which holds a ready appeal for age 
groups. These drawings were made 
by a class of fifth and sixth graders. 
However, the same lesson is ap- 

a4 plicable to about any art class. This 
lesson can ™ fun for both teacher and student. 

Children like to draw figures and they like to make 
things happen in their drawings. Since figure draw- 
ing requires some skill they are frequently disap- 
pointed by the results of their efforts. This lesson is an 
excellent introduction to figure drawing. 

Using ghosts and animated pumpkins as subject 
matter frees the child of many inhibitions he may 
experience when actual figures are the subjects of 
his drawing. Since live ghosts and pumpkins are 
imaginary, the action possibilities are unlimited. 
Children find pleasure in identifying themselves 
with these subjects. They can imagine swooping 
through the air, sliding down the moon, or playing 
pranks on unsuspecting victims. 

A change of medium or the introduction of a new 
medium stimulates interest in an art class. Use of a 
new medium broadens a child's art experience and 
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GHOSTS AND PUMPKINS 


STARENE SWINEFORD 
Art Teacher, Berkeley, California 


opens his eyes to the infinite possibilities around him. 
To the art student a change of medium is comparable 
to a change of pace for a distant runner. 

In these Halloween pictures the primary objective 
was ‘“‘to tell something.”’ It was to be an action 
picture. 

Preliminary sketches were made with chalk on 
scratch paper. Most of the drawings were too 
crowded and confused. From these trial sketches one 
section or activity was chosen. This was drawn on 
orange or black paper with light chalk lines. A few 
corrections could still be made at this stage. Finally, 
the drawing was completed in colored chalks. 

The work was exhibited in the entry and hall of the 
school for the week preceding Halloween—and they 
were very decorative and entertaining. 


b ven is an art lesson the children enjoyed. Some 

carry over was apparent in later drawing of human 
figures. Chalk proved to be an excellent medium 
since blunt point and broad lines forced the students 
to make larger, less detailed drawings. These draw- 
ings showed more character, feeling, and animation 
than any previous work by this group. 








Wearable masks made 
by the sixth graders in- 
cluded such characters 
as Bugs Bunny, Uncle 
Remus, Little Lulu, and 
Returned Pig 















Details of the masks 
exercised much in- 
genuity in the use of 
such odd materials as 
pipe cleaners, steel 
wool, yarn, feathers, 
and tree twigs 


HALLOWEEN FUN 


JEANNE C. SULLIVAN, Teacher 
JAMES L. HYSONG, Supervising Principal 


Brockway, Pennsylvania 


OTHING in our sixth-grade art work aroused such en- 
thusiasm as our making of wearable masks for the Hal- 
loween season. Beginning early in October, we utilized 
every art period in order to have masks ready to wear in 
the annual mummer’s parade. So highly were the masks 

prized by the group, and such good care taken of them, that all 
ee returned to school in good condition for the spring art 
exhibit. 


Having decided upon the type of mask to be made, the children 
worked in couples, using each other's face as the mold. The first 
step was to fit an old silk stocking over the head, then using 
gummed paper tape about three inches wide, the children covered 
the face across the forehead, down cheeks, under chin, etc. We 
found it better to completely cover the face and then cut the eyes 
and mouth out later. When the entire stocking was covered with 
the tape, the foundation was removed by cutting the stocking 
seam up the back. Before the mask could lose the shape of the 
child's face, the gummed paper was covered with one-half inch 
newspaper strips soaked in diluted paste. (Flour and water paste 
proved very satisfactory.) Here, we used two layers of paper, 
alternating strips of newspaper and strips torn from the comics to 
distinguish between our layers. Now, using modeling clay, paper 
pulp, or wadded paper, we started to build up the desired features. 
Ears, tongues, etc., were added by stapling oak tag appendages to 
the hardened work. We continued our alternate layers of papier- 
maché, being sure that each layer was dry before putting on the 


next one, and using the new layer crosswise with the preceding 
one. Hollows and creases were filled in or built up in the desired 
way with wet paper pulp, and smoothed until the work had a well- 


rounded appearance. For the last layers, we used paper toweling 


strips, which gave a white base upon which it is easy to draw. 
When the papier-maché work was finished we carefully smoothed 
all rough edges with the finest sandpaper available, usually a 000 
grit. On the mask we sketched lightly with pencil what features 
we intended to paint. 


For painting, tempera paints were used and we found that two 
coats worked much better than one. When completely dry, we 
applied a coat of clear shellac, which tied up the colors and gave 
a very professional look. Accessories were sewed, glued, or 
stapled to the mask. Exercising much ingenuity, the youngsters 
used many odd materials as trimmings: pipe cleaners for the 
whiskers of the Mouse and Bugs Bunny; steel wool for the eye- 
brows, hair, and beard of Uncle Remus; black yarn for the Indian, 
Chinaman, Little Lulu, and Petunia Pig; bright red yarn for 
Raggedy Ann; yellow yarn for Gretchen's braids; turkey feather 
for Hiawatha, and a small branch with green paper leaves for the 
tree which grew from the nose of Pinocchio. 


Some of the outcomes of this Halloween project were: intense 
interest on the children’s part which helped to develop group 
participation and genuine cooperative spirit. It also developed 
parental interest, as was evinced in later use of masks for home 
wall hangings, and actual sale of masks to eager buyers. 
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THANKSGIVING SPATTER PRINTS 


ORPHA COULSON 
Art Teacher, Palo Alto, California 


HILDREN of the intermediate grade 
levels enjoy doing original spatter 
prints, not only because it is fun, 
but because it is an experience in 

which they are able to show origi- 
a nality and individual freedom of 
expression. After having completed 
pictures they feel are good, even though the sketches 
may be very simple, the children delight in cutting 
them out and making spatter prints. 





At Thanksgiving time we were studying early 
pioneer life in our fifth-grade class. We discussed 
informally what we might like to do in our art lesson. 
When spatter prints were suggested, some of the 
group asked what they were. Silhouettes of animals 
and figures were shown, but it was explained that 
they were done by someone else, and that we should 
make our very own patterns. They soon began to 
mention the things they wanted to draw. A few 
youngsters chose to do the Mayflower—the ship in 
which the first pioneers came to our country. Two 
little boys wanted to do Indians. Methods of spinning 
and weaving appealed to some of the children, while 
others were interested in showing how the first 
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pioneers ground corn, cooked their meals, or later 
made candles. Another group liked travel methods 
and some of the girls thought the pioneer costumes 
would be fun to do. One boy decided to draw a 
pioneer cutting down a tree to be used in building his 
home. 


Before materials were given to the class, we talked 
about balance, proportion, and the importance of 
making the outer edges interesting. The drawing 
paper selected for our sketches was rather heavy, 
since the poster paint used in spattering may cause 
the edges to curl. 


When the children finished drawing their pictures 
they were given scissors for cutting. Some of the 
group needed single-edged razor blades to cut out 
detailed parts of their sketches and masonite boards 
were placed on their desks to protect them. The 
youngsters were shown the correct way to use a 
razor blade, and the importance of working very 
carefully was emphasized. Fifth- and sixth-grade 
children are capable of using razor blades very 
successfully. 


As each individual child finished cutting out his 
silhouette, he brought it to the spatter board. Any 











kind of board suitable for pinning can be used. Our 
spatter board was about six feet square and easily 
stored in our closet. We placed it against the wall 
and covered it with newspapers, letting them extend 
about a foot over the edges to protect the wall. Each 
cut-out pattern was placed on a piece of black con- 
struction paper and pinned to the board. Special 
effects may be obtained through the use of colored 
construction paper or poster paint of various shades. 
About six prints could be done at one time. Before 
beginning to spatter, each youngster checked care- 
fully to be sure that all corners of his pattern were 
well pinned. Pins were put in straight to make smaller 
holes in the paper. 





FLYSPRAY gun was filled with a thin solution of 
white poster paint and each child took his turn 
in spattering his own picture. When all six were 
finished, the silhouettes were allowed to dry about 
five minutes before the pins were removed. Each new 
print brought exclamations of delight from the class 
as it was pinned up._ By this time six more chil- 
dren were ready to mount and spatter their pictures. 
Spatter prints are remarkably easy for youngsters, 
and can be used in many original ways. Units of 
work in social studies become more meaningful and 
interesting through their use. Decorative motifs for 
borders and Christmas posters or cards can be very 
effectively produced through this creative method. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS 





THE CREATION OF A DEER 


BERNICE S. MOORE 
Seattle, Washington 


NE morning Charmain Ahl, a young student of 

the Deaf School in Marshall Junior High 

School, brought in a deer she had created 

from wax. We had carved animals and 
figurines from melted wax in class for Christmas, but 
she had worked out a novel method of making this 
deer, so I asked her to write down the steps she had 
taken for the benefit of others in the class. 

When her report was brought in, it was accom- 
panied by working drawings that craftsmen who like 
to make unusual table decorations for Christmas 
mantels or tables will find interesting. With an 
electric plate to heat the wax, she created other little 
animals before the class, so the other children could 
follow her steps. 

First she took three lengths of candle and fastened 
them together for the body by heating the ends to 
make them hold fast until the wax hardened. 

No. 1. Then she carved the legs and body. By 
turning constantly from front, side, to back view, she 
was able to get the proper proportions and shape. 
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No. 2. Warm wax was then molded into the shape 
of head, tail, and ears. 

No. 3. She added brown wax crayons to the paraf- 
fin wax and dipped the deer several times to give it a 
warm body color. 


No. 4. By heating a white crayon with a match 
and dropping small bits of it on the deer’s back, she 
made the spots, and carved off some of the brown 
wax to make the legs and face whiter than the rest of 


the body. 


No. 5. When the figure suited her, she took a fruit 
jar lid and filled it with melted wax. By placing the 
deer in the center of this and allowing it to cool, she 
made an excellent stand. When this had hardened, 
she took it out and scraped off the edges so it was 
smooth at the base. 


The effect of the finished product was charming. 
It was given an award of merit in the state contest and 
went to the National Scholastic Exhibit held every 
year for students. 

















Seventh- and eighth-grade chip carving made excellent holiday gifts of which everyone was proud 


CHIP CARVING FOR SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH GRADES 


ELIZABETH KELLY HAYES 
Cleveland, Ohio 


OST art teachers are grateful for new ways to present 
new projects to their pupils. I am sure that they will 
find chip carving one of the most interesting lessons 
that their pupils have ever had. 


The instructor need not be proficient himself before 
he is able to instruct the class in the simple technique. The 
photograph shown here represents the work of our seventh- and 
eighth-grade art classes. In many cases it is the first piece the 
pupil ever made. We have never found any kind of craft that 
pupils love as they do chip carving. Problems in discipline fade 
away when pupils become engrossed in this work. In inquiring of 
the pupils just why they are so interested in chip carving, one girl 
said, ‘‘One does not have to be very good in art (I never was) to be 
able to do this. All you need is to measure accurately and be 
patient.” 


I have had entire classes of from thirty-two to thirty-six pupils 
all enjoying it and all gaining some degree of perfection. 


We start chip carving by giving each pupil a small two-inch 
square of plain linoleum for a sample. We draw borders of one- 
quarter inch equilateral triangles. We then use a single-edged 
razor blade (without any holder) to cut the three sides of the 
triangle—each cut going toward the center, and at the same 


angle. The blade is held at just a comfortable position in hand, 
the same as holding a pen or pencil. If the hand is tipped too 
much, it makes too shallow a cut, and if held up too vertical, it 
prevents the three cuts from forming a pyramid, which pops out, if 
cutting has been done correctly. After I have suggested different 
borders, all based upon triangles, and the children have practiced 
three or four of them, they are ready for a larger piece of linoleum. 
The center design is original—the only suggestion is the diagonal 
divisions and the right angle passing through the center of square 
and guide lines on which to draw shapes that are broken up into 
small triangles. After they have done one or two tea tiles, they are 
ready for a basswood box, which we purchase for a small sum. 
Shown here are two different sizes of boxes. 


The pupils are always anxious to take their. work home to show 
their parents. They come back telling me how many more tiles and 
boxes their mothers want them to make. Several pupils have given 
them away for Christmas and Mother's Day presents. Some of the 
parents have become so interested that they have had their child 
teach them to do chip carving, too. But the greatest satisfaction 
to me comes when our alumni return to order boxes, book ends, 
etc., to work at in their leisure time. If the materials were more 
plentiful, I believe that chip carving could help to solve many 
of our juvenile problems. 
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FISHING PLUGS FOR GIFTS 


MARIE L. LARKIN 
Art Department, Des Moines, lowa 


A HOULD you find a lag in creative 
Viviv' crafts, why not try fishing plugs? A 
» 


few hooks, plastic wood filler, nail 


Vivi vy polish, or colored lacquers, several 

hss paint-brush hairs, and odds and ends, 

4> and a little inspiration from nature 

will amaze the most dubious Izaac Walton. And the 
fish like them, too! 


The fifth grade of Greenwood School undertook 
such a project. The preliminary drawings of insects 
were partially a carry over from previous study in a 
Social Science class. Augmenting the drawing of 
insects, the students drew fish, frogs, tadpoles, and 
mice. All drawings were filled in with appropriate 
colors before the actual craftwork was begun. Then 
each student, with his favorite sketch before him, 
modeled the plastic wood filler to fit the hook. These 
were left to dry overnight. This material must be 
handled rather quickly, since it has a tendency to 
adhere to one’s fingers. When one is aware of this 
factor, he may proceed much as if he were handling 
clay. The head of the insect or fish was placed near 
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the loop of the hook to which the line is attached. The 
point of the hook was turned downward. 


After the plugs had dried sufficiently, they were 
carefully sanded with medium and fine sandpaper. 
The fun began with the finishing details. Paint-brush 
hairs were tied to some of the insect models to simu- 
late antennae and other more formidable aspects of 
arthropoda. The hairs were secured by a light 
application of clear nail polish. Felt ears and string 
tails were added to the mice, and these also were 
fastened and waterproofed with clear nail polish. 


EVERAL of the more ambitious young craftsmen, 

with vacations in mind, made two- and three-hook 
plugs by tying the hooks together and modeling over 
the joining. With nature as a guide, each plug was 
given a base coat of green, brown, or silver lacquer, 
to which was added spots or stripes in other gay 
colors. The cost per plug, including hook, plastic 
wood filler, and lacquer averaged four to five cents. 


Nature may be a hard one to fool, but, ‘‘Look out, 
fish, here we come!”’ 





Clever Christmas, Mother’s Day, or birthday gifts may be modeled from clay fired 
and glazed by young students as here shown by Ruth Wild of Buffalo, New York 
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At School One, Buffalo, New York, eighth graders load a large, electric kiln. 
Note pyrometric cones atop kiln from previous firing and kiln equipment on table 








PLASTER OF PARIS AND PAPIER-MACHE 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


PHOEBE H. SOMERS 
Art Director-Marysville, Michigan 


FOREWORD 


Plaster is a useful and durable medium, easy and cheap to buy, 
able to be managed by young hands as well as old, strong and 
lasting enough to warrant a considerable time being spent on it. 

Useful and durable articles can be made by children with 
plaster of Paris. One of the most satisfactory of these is a box with 
a lid, for, apart from its ultimate use, it is good from the point of 
view of manual work and design. 


MATERIALS 


Dental plaster, or fine plaster of Paris, cold water, mixing basin, 
penknife, ruler. 

Cardboard box and lid, for moulds (3 by 2 inches, or 4 by 3 
inches is a good size for beginners). 


METHOD 


Put into the basin a quantity of water equal to about two-and- 
one-half times the capacity of the box and lid. Sift into this the 
plaster of Paris from one hand while the other gently stirs it in. 
Be careful to avoid making bubbles. (It will be necessary to put in 
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PLASTER BROOCHES 


EALLY useful presents can be made from a little 
plaster and a few safety pins, calling for only 
neat-handedness and an eye for color. The area for 
working is small and therefore one must make the 
most of all available space. Before the plaster is 
mixed have at hand several small boxes, such as 
match- or pill-boxes, a cup about half-full of cold 
water, and two or three saftey pins. It is not advisable 
to attempt to make too many at the same time, as the 
pins have to be fixed onto the plaster before it sets, 
and this puts a definite time limit on the operation. 
To mix the plaster, allow two parts of water to one 
of plaster of Paris, and into the water sift the plaster 
continuously and smoothly with one hand while 
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about two parts plaster to one of water.) In a few minutes this will 
begin to thicken; it must then be poured immediately into the 
moulds, right up to the top. Gently pat the corners with one 
finger so as to be sure that no air bubbles are left. Smooth off the 
tops with a ruler. If any plaster is left over in the basin, or if you 
find you have mixed enough for the box only and not for the lid 
as well, it can be roughly shaped into a mass for carving, but be 
careful to dab it on a hard surface while shaping so that it will 
have a firm base to stand on. 


In twenty minutes tear the cardboard off and the solid slabs 
will be ready for working. On both slabs rule a line a quarter of an 
inch away from the edge all around. On the BOX slab dig out the 
inside rectangle to the required depth. On the LID slab cut away 
the outside edge to a depth of about a quarter of an inch. The 
projecting part of the lid should be made slightly smaller then the 
inside of the box, to insure easy fitting. 


Now on the lid draw the design lightly in pencil. A rubber can 
be used, but avoid scratching the surface. The next step is to dig 
around the design with a penknife and then dig out the back- 
ground to a depth of about one-tenth or one-eighth of an inch. Box 
and lid can now be painted in water color or powder colors, and 
when dry, varnished. 




































































Another way to form the body of the brooch is to 
drop some of the plaster, when it is fairly thick but 
not quite set, onto a flat board (a piece of cardboard 
will do), making it about the size and thickness of 
three pennies piled on top of each other. Insert the 
back of the pin as before and, when dry enough to 
lift off the board, it is all ready for the design to be 
drawn and carved. 


MOULDED PLASTER ORNAMENTS 


O YOU know how a blancmange gets its shape? I expect 

most of you have seen a mould and understand that it is 

rather like a blancmange inside out. The blancmange is 
poured when hot and runny into the mould and when it is set and 
cold it is shaken out onto a dish, and there is your mould the other 
way ‘round! In the same way you can make ornaments to hang on 
the wall—these are particularly attractive as weight ornaments for 
the Christmas tree, or on nursery walls, as they can be bright and 
amusing and a whole series of nursery-rhyme figures could be 
made. First, the mould must be made and this is done in a soft 
modeling material. It is as well to make a drawing of the figure 
first and a good subject to begin with is a fish. In this you can let 
yourself go as to color and shape, as it need not be a real-looking 
fish unless you want it to. 





stirring with the other. As this begins to thicken, pour 
it quickly into the boxes, putting the cup aside at 
once as soon as that is done and, picking up the 
safety pins one at a time, push the backs of them firmly 
into the middle of each plaster-filled box. It will be 
easier to handle the pins if they are undone, and they 
should be left so for the next twenty-four hours. 


In half an hour the plaster will be dry enough for 
the box to be peeled off, ready for the design to be 
lightly drawn on the surface. Unwanted parts can be 
carved away with a penknife. A bunch of conven- 
tional flowers is a good design to start with, as it lends 
itself well to color and to a little carving. If a match- 
box has been used as a mold it will not be necessary 
to fill it right up to the top with the plaster, as that 
would make the brooch too thick and heavy and it 
would have to be carved down with the knife before 
starting the design. Do not at any time during the 
making of the brooch hold it by the pin, as while the 
plaster is still damp, this would put too great a strain 
on the join. 


@ 





Bent 


wire 


A clay mold with fish shape sunken 


into Surface and wire hanger in 
place 


Work a lump of the plastic material in your hands until it is 
pliable and soft, then shape it into the form of a shallow brick. 
On this brick draw the outline of the fish and scoop it out, remem- 
bering that where you make a hollow it will eventually, on your 
model, come out as a lump or raised bit. But where you make a 
raised piece, it will turn out a depression or hollow. Smooth the 
surface and for the eye press in the end of a pencil, a button, or a 
cork. This will make a circular depression which will become a 
raised circle on the finished model. Have ready a piece of wire 
about two inches in length bent like the letter ‘‘U’’ with both its 
ends turned down at right angles (see illustration). 


Now in a small bowl mix some plaster of Paris as described 
above and pour the mixture into the mould, being careful to fill 
it up to the top. While it is still wet, insert the piece of wire in the 
top centre. It must be left undisturbed for at least an hour, when 
the edges of the mould can be gently bent back and the model 
removed. Any lump irregularities can be scraped off with a pen- 
knife while scales and other markings can be drawn in lightly 
with a pencil and afterwards pressed in with a pointed instrument. 


The fish is ready to be painted as soon as it is out of the mould 
but must be absolutely dry before it is varnished. Paint it with 
powder or poster colors and fix the paint with copal varnish. 
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Finished model, 


pain ed and varnished 


WIRE AND PAPIER-MACHE ANIMALS 


NIMALS made from wire and papier-maché give 

plenty of scope for imagination and invention. 
The necessary materials are few and easy to obtain: 
you will need some wire which is firm yet easy to 
bend (lead wire possesses both of these qualities); 
some old rags torn in strips; newspaper and a packet 
of cold-water paste; some poster paints; and a little 
copal varnish. 


The first thing to do is to make the ‘'skeleton”’ of 
your animal. Make-up animals can be very amusing 
to do but, as a general rule, remember to give them 
long necks and fairly long legs. To make the skeleton, 
bend the wire as shown in the illustration, starting 
with one ear, going forward and back again for the 
nose; down for the neck, and one front leg; along for 
the body till you reach the tail end; down and up, and 
down and up again, for the two back legs; back along 
the body and down again for the second front leg; 
right up again for the neck and the second ear, where 
you stop if your length of wire is used up. If there is 
any over, twist it down over the neck and along the 
body, ending up as a tail. It is a good thing to rein- 
force the body with extra wire in this way. Now bind 
up the whole animal with lengths of rag, bandage- 
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Wire model showing 
the direction of bending 


wise. Make a neat job of it, as this forms the core of 
the whole thing, and is the surface on which the 
pasted paper must cling. When the entire animal 
is covered and looks rather like a bad accident case, 
bend him into shape by arching the neck, raising the 
front paw, etc. Spread the four legs, or the remain- 
ing three, if one has been posed off the ground, so 
that he stands firmly on the ground and does not 
topple over when touched. Now is the time to cover 
him with previously soaked strips of newspaper dipped 
in paste. The strips should be, roughly, about the 
length and width of your own finger. Do not try to 
use large pieces, as they are difficult to smooth and 
creases left will dry up into hard, ugly ridges. During 
this process you can make the animal fatter in some 
parts than in others.For example, it is a help to thicken 
the neck a little as it comes down towards the shoul- 
ders. The chest and the tops of the legs should swell 
out a little. If a wire tail has not been put in, dangle a 
piece of string from the end of the body and bind it 
onto the body with the paper and paste. 


When the whole thing is thoroughly dry and, 
smooth, paint it in bright colors, using poster or 
powder paints, afterwards varnishing, leaving at least 
twenty-four hours to dry. One thing to remember 
when painting is to make the eyes really large, and if 
possible, add eyelashes. 
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HOLIDAY MASKS 


T IS interesting to make a mask and it can be amus- 

ing, too. Draw the outline of the face you are going 
to make, on a small board, then cover the area with 
plastic modeling material and build it up to represent 
the face, being careful to exaggerate the features, 
but do not put in details such as wrinkles, eyelashes, 
etc. Make the forehead and cheekbones high, sink 
the eye sockets, enlarge the nose, and so on. Guard 
against making the whole thing too flat—if you do, it 
will not be able to be worn, though it will be all right 
to hang on the wall. After you shape the model it is 
time to start making the mask itself. For this you 
must soak in water some newspaper (for at least half 
an hour beforehand) and have ready a bowl of paste 
(you can buy cartons of cold-water paste which is 
easily mixed, and if it is a very cold day, tepid 
water can be used and will be more comfortable for 
the hands). Take the newspaper out of soak and 
squeeze out the surplus water, keeping it flat the 
while. Now tear off single pieces about three inches 
square. They need not be exactly square but should 
be approximately that size. Without using the paste, 
cover the model with one layer of.this paper, letting 
each bit overlap slightly. When this first layer is 
done, dip your fingers into the paste and spread the 
paste over the paper you have just put on. Then tear 


































NM odel covered with 
Paper Mache’ showing ex- 


aggerated. features of the 


mask_ 


off some more pieces about 3 by 3 inches and put a 
second layer on the model. Repeat this until at least 
eight layers are completed. At this stage you will 
have to leave it all to dry, which generally takes about 
a week, unless it is kept in a warm room, when four or 
five days may be sufficient. When dry, the mask may 
be gently removed from the plastic model—if you 
have done your first layer well, this will not be a 
difficult business. If, by any chance, it should stick, 
take it off as gently as possible and repair with 
further paste and paper. Cut out the eye holes and 
paint the mask with poster paints which will effective- 
ly cover all newsprint, and when dry, varnish with 
copal varnish, or oak varnish will do, if copal is un- 
obtainable. Both of these may be purchased at an 
oil and color shop. 


Here is a useful tip: when putting the paper onto 
the model, place it so that the print is the right way 
up on one layer, and upside down on the next. In 
this way it will be possible to see whether you have 
covered the whole thing with each successive layer 
or not. It is only too easy to miss out a bit here and 
there, and if you have your paper always up it is not 
possible to check on it. 


Excess plaster of Paris should never be washed 
down the drain, as it will harden in the pipes and 
may clog the plumbing. 































NEW METHOD FOR APPLIQUED DESIGN 


MARIA K. GERSTMAN 


Marion, lowa 


REATING a design out of material 
without preliminary drawings has 
certain advantages. It offers a 
direct approach to design that makes 
sidetracking of forming ideas im- 
possible. It preserves characteristics 
of material in the design, prevents overstepping of its 
limitations, and above all, it brings speed results, an 
invaluable factor where a teacher has to limit his 
instructions to a few weekly hours. 





If to these advantages is added still another—that 
the article to be designed shall be of practical use— 
the joy of creating such an object equals the benefit 
of its educational value. 

The use of hot-iron tape, mending tape, makes such 
a project possible. Available at any notion counter 
in a variety of colors, about one and a half inches wide 
and in lengths of thirty or ninety inches, it can be used 
for cut-outs that are simply ironed on felt or any other 
suitable material. 

For instance, to make a belt, its form is cut from 
paper, fitted, then cut from the felt. Thus it presents 
the plane on which to build the design. 


The belt may be wider than the tape since tape 
strips can be arranged in various ways. It is a good 
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idea to make a layout first to estimate the approximate 
length of the tape needed. To create the design, the 
tape is folded together several times and forms of 
various size and shape—as different as possible—are 
cut from it. Corners have to be rounded for better 
adhesion. The cut-outs should be either larger or 
smaller than the remaining tape—never equal—to 
produce a clear design and it is suggested that the 
student try his hand first on a paper strip of the same 
size to become familiar with this manner of designing 
and realize its possibilities. 


NFOLDED, the now rhythmically marked tape is 

pinned to the background material. It may have 
been left whole or cut apart into units set in proper 
distance from each other. The removed scraps, 
pinned together with paper clips, are saved for 
future use. Later, they may be taken to stress major 
cut-outs or to divide similarly colored large areas. 
Thus, the fundamental design can be enlarged upon 
and built out by the moving and changing of forms, 
sliding them under and over each other and holding 
them in place with pins until the design is completed 
and iron to the felt, while instructions on the tape 
package are carefully followed for lasting results. A 
highlighting of strategic points in the design by the 
affixing of metal buttons or rings can add special 
interest to the completed design. 


The scope of such work is flexible and adjusts itself 
to various grades of ability. Projects are plentiful— 
book covers, handbags, collar and cuffs for dress, 
table mats, head bands, etc.—and of interest to either 
boys or girls. It’s lots of fun—whatever the subject. 
And the teacher will be surprised to see how many 
good designs are turned out in record time! 
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WEBER “School Art’ WATER COLOR BOX No. 4/8 


ADE in the same color laboratories as the famous Weber “*Fine Artist” 
- colors, “School Art”? colors also carry on the Weber tradition of quality first. 
“School Art’? colors are easy to handle—simplify the problem of teaching 


children to use them. They are prepared to meet the most exacting specifica- 





tions adopted by Boards of Education. 


R REFI AVAI A 
Set No. 4/8, illustrated, contains 8 half-pans of selected Weber COLOR REFILLS AVAILABLE IN AWIDE 


RANGE-—24 SELECTED COLORS 
“School Art” semi-moist water colors and a No. 7 brush. Another @ For best student results. always ACCENT on 


popular set for classroom use is No. 416, containing 16 half-pans, and specify Weber “School irt 
sts Mo Banda Ma T kee Water Colors when you requisi- 


tion or order. HUSHED TONES 
KF. WEBER CO. Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 


St. Louis 1, Mo. . PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. * Baltimore 1, Md. 
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“Church at Meaux” by 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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Eldorado drawing pencils. 
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Grazing Horse by Keizan 


FREE PRINT EXHIBIT 
AVAILABLE No. 90 X-acto your students try a wide range 
Change-0-Point 


f 
A distinetiive . , 
. listinctive group of colorful Japanese taatien = of ELDORADO leads. . 
Woodblock Prints is offered to art educators Model i 
and librarians. No charge for exhibit. Gen- a ==, | Y 
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DIXON'S TyeHONITE ELDORADO-- 


NEW! 


2H accomplish lighter tones. Let 








erous commission. No obligation. Write for Qn nal] DIXON’S ELDORADO - = 
further information. : Or A j TYPHONITE b 
FOR LEATHER 2 aluminum firm-grip handles, with School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J10 d 

The Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. 6 different hardened steel points as shown. Each Jeseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City 3, W. J. 


Newtown. Conn handle takes any two points........ Just $1.50 ij «soe eesc--- meee eee - - - - 
’ . . 7 an) . » : = 
FOR METAL—No. 460 X-acto Metal Embossing aoa . —s¢ oo 
Kit, complete with instructions......... $2.95 ar onset 


ties last) and a sample pencil. Sim- 
FOR SCALE MODELBUILDING-No. 82 X-acto Knife ply fill out the coupon below, or 
Chest, containing 3 knives and assorted super- write on school letterhead. 
Ge oes co bua bea oe howe $3.50 


Specify degree wanted: 
Other X-acto knives, tools, sets, 50¢ to $50. 
(Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 
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school craft classes, FREE to school executives Name 


and teachers writing on school letterhead. 


4 W A T E 4 "& @) L @) R ) X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 


enne 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
are bri llia nt In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Toronto 


Address 
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IN THE HANDS 
OF STUDENTS 

TODAY, BECOME 
BREADWINNERS 
TOMORROW! 


NUICCES8S IS aa 
y% ladders 


which cannot 
be climbedé* 


eee, 


with youn 
hands in yc sur 
pockets. © 


First Prize, Lettering Senior High School......By Joyce 
Gulleson; Thomas Carr Howe High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. First shown at The Wm. H-Block Co, Indianapolis. 


THE HUNT PEN CO. 
manufacturers of the Speedball Pens 
sponsor National Scholastic Awards 


e 
A TIP FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 





Drawn and lettered with @ CD Speedball bu ts = Speedball inks 
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CLASSROOM 
PROJECTS 


Send for | 
FREE Circular, “BOOKS on | 
the CRAFTS,” describing | 
over 100 titles, such as listed 
below 


| The Party Table, Powers $3.00 
| 101 Games to Make and Play, Horth 2.00 
| Book Crafts for Juniors, Collins 3.85 | 
| Palmetto Braiding and Weaving, 
Cooke and Sampley 2.75 | 
The Scissorbill Bird, Selworthy 3.00 
A Text-book of Netting, Collard 2.00 
Wood Carving for Beginners, 
Hayward 1.60 
Creative Ceramics, Lester 3.75 
Stained Glass Craft, 
Divine and Blachford 2.75 


Let's Whittle!, Pynn 2.50 
Weaving You Can Do, 
2.50 


en 

The Art of Hooked Rug n~ 

Making, Batchelder 3.75 
Use of Native Craft 

Materials, Shanklin 2.75 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


1618 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Illinois 
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CERAMIC SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
_¢@Kilns eClays ¢Glazes | 
¢ Pottery Supplies °* Molds | 
eee5e8ee08 
SIMPLIFIED 
CERAMIC ART 


Non-technical book 
for beginners, 
teachers, reference. 

Many detailed 
» drawings and pat- 
terns showing how to make 
pottery and ceramic jewelry. 
Tells how to glaze, stack 
and fire kilns, make molds, ete. 


. 
* Only F425 postpaid 


“y FREE enced eee 
Send for NEW Handbook & Price 


List containing complete fine of 
supplies and useful information. 


‘Aare Clit tort ary House 


23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
Dept. SC, Philadelphia 44, Penna. 
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NEW LOW PRICES. . 








Complete Leathercraft 
Kits graded for matching instruction to 
students’ abilities. 16 new items. See 
them at better craft supply houses . .. 
or write for Free Handbook direct to 


HORTON HANDICRAFT COMPANY, Farmington 4, Conn. 








THE NORTH POLE AT DANVILLE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 43) 


Mrs. Claus sat opposite her husband, bu 
making a dress for the doll she held on her | 
One worker was placed on a ladder arrang 
toys on the shelves above. Another sat on ; 
floor putting a wheel on a toy automobile. 1] 
other workers at one end of the room w: 
engaged in sawing a log. 

When we began arranging the stable side 
the display, the students were dissatisfied with 
reindeer they had made. A boy had brou 
eight reindeer and a Santa in a sleigh which we: 
much more satisfactory. The poor homemade 
reindeer were delegated to the stalls in the 
back, above which was a shelf stacked with more 
Christmas packages. The complete floor of the 
stable was strewn with hay. A worker in one 
corner was busy repairing the runner of a sleigh 
Santa in his sleigh and the eight reindeer were 
then moved to the foreground, ready to drive 
out on Christmas Eve. 

Our chairman had provided the frames of the 
rooms with grooves at top and bottom of the front 
openings. In these we slid plate glass, across the 
top of which the students had painted icicles. 
The glass protected the display from the too- 
interested observers who might have been 
tempted to rearrange our settings. 

Now came the part which to most of us had pre- 
sented the greatest problem—the construction of 
the mountain above and around Santa's home. 
Dick and his crew approached this with assur- 
ance and succeeded in creating much interest 
among the student body as to what this odd form 
was to be. 

The many cardboard cartons which had formed 
a maze in the North Hall for several days began to 
take form as the foundation of the mountain. The 
cartons were broken, torn, and folded over each 
other to give the mountain a rough, pyramidical 
form. Over this was placed large sheets of 
wrapping paper, punched and folded, to gain 
the effect of peaks and crevices. After this con- 
struction was finished, the whole mountain was 
painted with gray-green calcimine and spattered 
with green, blue, violet, and magenta to add color 
and depth to the crevices. The finishing touches 
consisted of planting a red-and-white striped pole 
in the top of the mountain bearing two signs— 
“North Pole, Home of Santa Claus’’ and ‘Merry 
Christmas from the Art Department.’’ Cotton was 
banked in front of the glass windows and in the 
crevices of the mountain. This was sprinkled with 
artificial snow and soap flakes. In the snowbanks, 
miniature evergreen trees were planted. The 
area from the table tops to the floor was hidden 
with white crepe paper. - 

The chairman, acting as electrician, began 
wiring the display for illumination. A small bulb 
was placed at both ends of each interior, and 
made quite an attractive effect with the little 
lighted Christmas tree inside the dark nine-foot 
mountain. 

When this was completed and Christmas music 
was played through the loudspeaker above, the 
art students sat back with a sigh and offered their 
display to the Christmas Spirit in D.H.S. 

While our workers were as tired as Santa him- 
self after a busy season, they found their efforts 
worth while and gloried in the many favorable 
comments heard among the students, faculty, and 
townspeople who saw the exhibit. 
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A NEW EASIER WAY 
TO MAKE POTTERY! 


CERAMITE, the amazing new foolproof 
ceramic clay, eliminates expensive equip- 
ment, is easily used even by beginners, 
can be fired in an ordinary home oven 
or in inexpensive special Ceramite Oven 
that costs only $4.95. 


Trial CERAMITE KIT, No. 39, Be 
pieces. Contains everything you need 
including clay, brushes, glazes, detailed 
instructions. $6.60 postpaid. 

Quantity prices on CERAMITE on request 


Write for free folder No. 39 on CERAMITE and 
other Hand-Arts materials. 
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INCORPORATED 
213 West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y: 
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The project had been fun for the art classes, 
being different from their regular classwork. 
They gained greatly in craft skill, imagination, 
ingenuity, and they learned to seek and find 
possibilities in all sorts of discarded materials. 
We were proud that we had been able to keep the 
cost of our display under five dollars, and that 
we had presented such an exhibit with only odds 
and ends and hard work. Probably the greatest 
satisfaction of all for the students was seeing the 
project grow under their own hands, knowing they 
were creating it and that their work was truly 
appreciated. Before and after school, during the 
noon hour, and between classes students could be 
found admiring our work, always finding some- 
thing new in it, and envying their friends who had 
actually had a hand in its construction. 

I believe Christmas found its true meaning in 
this gift of our department to their fellow students 
—in the joy of doing and giving. I am sure that 
for their efforts Santa found them worthy of a 
full stocking on Christmas morning. 





INTEGRATION AND COOPERATION IN 
WOODTURNED TREE DECORATIONS 


(Continued from page 47) 


practice. For the most part,they used maple 
stock 2 by 2 inches or 2'4 by 2% inches for the 
bodies. The templates were not actually used as a 
guide while the tool was in use, but were held 
against the toy when not in motion, more as a 
gage. It was difficult to make the arms into pairs 
for the figures with puffed sleeves, as they were 
so small. They were made from 5%-, 34- or %-inch 
dowel sticks. Eventually enough were satisfac- 
tory for joining to the bodies. This was done with 
balloon stick dowels. The other figures had flat 
arms made from tongue depressors procured 
from the school nurse. These were not quite so 
hard to fit, though they had to be handled care- 
fully when drilling or sawing to avoid splitting 
them. 

As all sizes and kinds were assembled they 
were delivered to the art department where they 
were given two coats of flat white paint or under- 
enamel coat. When this was dry each pupil in 
the costume class chose a toy and put her initials 
on the bottom for identification. She (or he!) then 
made careful sketches of it, front, back, side, and 
top views, keeping proportions as found, since 
no two were exactly alike, though similar. Having 
previously done library research for peasant cos- 
tumes, with considerable skill they emphasized 
high busts, narrow waists, etc. 

The painting was done directly (freehand) on the 
toy from satisfactory sketches, using two or three 
harmonious tones of poster paint applied mostly in 
line. The entire toy was shellaced when the dec- 
oration was thoroughly dry. A few pupils 
decorated theirs with tube oil paints and varnish. 
By squeezing small amounts of the color on a piece 
of heavy waxed paper, and dipping the brush 
into a bottle-capful of varnish, a very good enamel 
paint was made with very little waste. These were 
permanent, when dry,. without a protective coat. 

The children’s ward at the Municipal Hospital 
was made gayer at holiday time by a boxful of 
the best results of our cooperative effort. Screw 
eyes in the tops of the smaller toys made it possible 
for them to be used to help decorate their tree. 








24 CASH PRIZES 


Special Extra Awards 
for pencil drawings! 


@ ART INSTRUCTORS! Enter 
your students’ pencil drawings 
in the Venus-Scholastic 
Awards Contest, sponsored 
annually since 1927 by the 
makers of Venus Drawing 
Pencils! You may have a win- 
ner in your classroom! 

Send 10¢ in stamps or coin 
for reproductions of prize- 
winning pencil drawings from 
previous contests. Limited 
quantity. Address Dept. 
SA 248. American Lead Pencil 
Company, Hoboken, N. J. 
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im 6 SEND FOR NEW 
INSTRUCTION AID 


“Sketching with Venus” — 24 
; pages of bright, valuable in- 
,) struction on the art of pencil 
sketching . .. Popular with 
beginners and experts alike! 
Only 25¢. 


Look for the “‘green 
crackled finish.” 






American Lead Pencil Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Enclosed is ea a copies of 
“Sketching with Venus.’ 
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CRAFIINT 


DOUBLETONE 
TECHNIQUE 


A Pleasure to Teach... 
Essential to Modern Art 


Make your drawing on 
Doubletone paper. In all 
emg this is an 
ordinary high grade bristol. 


Craftint developer is applied 
with either pen or brush 
where the dark tone areas 
are desired, and instantly 
this shading appears as uf 
by magic. 





Now apply the light tone 
developer, blot, and your 
drawing is completely fin- 
ished in full tone. 


Craftint Doubletone is most enthusiastically 
endorsed not only by art teachers who 
find it an interest holding subject, but by 
yrofessional artists the world over. Almost 
»efore you know it, an outline is trans- 
formed into a finished drawing containing 
two separate, mechanically perfect shading 
tones in addition to black and white. 


A SPECIAL DOUBLETONE STUDENT KIT AVAIL- $00 
ABLE TO SELL TO YOUR STUDENTS AT EACH 


THE CRAFTINT 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


1625 COLLAMER AVE. * CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Box 2050, Stanford, California 


CERAMIC SCULPTURE, by Ruth H. Randall, 
is published by Watson-Guptill Publications, 
Inc., and the price is $3.75. The book is 
approximately 8 by 10 inches and has 295 
pages, including 44 illustrations showing 
construction methods, design suggestions, and 
ancient and modern ceramics. 

Ruth Randall has produced a complete, up-to- 
date book on ceramic sculpture which answers 
the question, ‘‘What is ceramic sculpture?’’ She 
stresses the importance of design and construc- 
tion that considers the nature of clay. Various 
techniques for handling the clay are presented 
in detail. There is a well-illustrated chapter 
on Ceramic Sculpture for Children, and one on 
Clays, Glazes, and Firing explains many de- 
tails. Ceramics of the past are considered for their 
contribution to modern work. 


- 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS SERIES is pub- 
lished by W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., in a 
pocket-size edition and is priced at $1.50 each. 
These will be useful as reference material. 

The best works of eight of America’s outstand- 
ing modern sculptors—Wheeler Williams, Paul 
Manship, Anna Hyatt Huntington, Daniel Chester 
French, Malvina Hoffman, Sidney Waugh, 
Herbert Haseltine, and Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens—are shown in the AMERICAN SCULP- 
TORS SERIES. Each book has a short introduction 
to the character of the artist and his work, fol- 
lowed by about 50 photographs of his sculptures, 
and finishing with a brief biographical sketch 
and list of achievements. 


CREATIVE CERAMICS, by Katherine Morris 
Lester, is published by The Manual Arts Press 
and is priced at $3.75. This 6- by 9-inch book 
has 213 pages and 136 illustrations—princi- 
pally photographs. 

A new book on ceramics giving simple but 
complete and well-illustrated instructions that 
will help the beginner to make attractive pieces 
of pottery has recently been completed by 
Katherine Morris Lester. Methods for tiles, 
figurines, pottery, and ornaments are demon- 
strated, and suggestions for modeling of fragile 
flowers and other forms are explained. There is a 
chapter on molding, a discussion of various types 
of clays, and a section on the use of historic design 
as source material. 


* * * 


MATERIALS AND METHODS OF SCULP- 
TURE, by Jack C. Rich, published by Oxford 
University Press, is priced at $7.50. The 
book, 7 by 10 inches, has 416 pages and there 
are 62 photographic plates of modern and 
classic sculptured pieces. 

The author believes that knowledge of the 
possibilities and limitations of his media is most 





ASK US ABOUT 


Flexola 


The NEW Art Medium 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. Nyirny, 


ES 





Complete tools, supplies and- 

instruction aids to make beau- 

tiful things out of basketry, 
leather, wood, plastic, or pottery. . Weaving, 
printingand bookbinding materials also listed, 
Send for FREE ‘illustrated catalog today! 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


Educational Materials since 1863 
264 Main Street Cambridge, Mass. 


SUPPLIES scic:.; 


SHOP CRAFTS - ART COURSES 





COMPLETE STOCK OF 


LARSON LEATHER 


For everything in leather when you need it 
—consult Larson Leathercraft Headquarters. 
Wide line to choose from. Moderate priced 
tooling leathers as well as top quality calf- 
skins. Prompt shipments. All tools, materials 
and instructions for making gloves, belts, 
purses, woolskin toys and mittens and many 
other useful items. 


Send for FREE catalog 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 
Dept. G—820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Illinois 








ONLY 


$32.00 


f. o. b. factory 

@ ELECTRIC KILNS 

@ MOLDS Large Selection 
@ Craze resistant slips and glazes 


ERAMICS wi:-:'-. 


Will fire 10” ware 
Also larger sizes 
COMPLETE POTTERS’ SUPPLIES 
For studio potters, Students 
Hobbyists, Schools, Etc. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


BELL CERAMICS, Inc. 


Dept. B 21 Midland Ave.-Montclair, N. J. 
Montclair 3-0945 
















SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat 
ing costume jewelry, flowers and novelties. 


Detailed Instructions and Designs 
Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, IN®. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 
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thre -dimensional representation. 








im, rtant to the sculptor, and to this end has 


red a text that presents the characteristics 


of . most every conceivable material used for 


Techniques 

ls for working in each medium are dis- 

1 and every possible detail given on the 

pop. ar modeling and sculpturing materials. 

Met is of casting and molding are also covered. 

Pe tinent historical facts add much interest. 

Tak of the physical properties of metals, etc., 

extensive bibliography help to make this a 

yalu. ble handbook and reference for student and 
ional sculptor. 


LET'S WHITTLE, by Leroy Pynn, Jr., published 
[The Manual Arts Press, is priced at $2.50 
There are 128 pages in this 6- by 9-inch book, 
the projects are illustrated by diagrams 
photographs. 
suthor believes whittling is a real construc- 
tive effort—it requires practice, patience, and 
persistence but its reward is deep satisfaction and 
sride in a job well done. He presents detailed 
instructions for carving 28 projects, almost all of 
in a simplified fashion that 
encourages the beginner. A section at the back 


them animal subjects, 


of the book gives information on finishing the 
wooden objects 

OUTLINE OF ENGLISH PAINTING, by 

R. H. Wilenski, published by The Philosophical 

Library, is priced at $3.75. There are 32 black- 

1-white illustrations and a frontispiece in full 

1 this little 6- by 8-inch book with 133 


Mr. Wilenski quickly but thoroughly discusse: 


iinting from the thirteenth century 


tr 


intings to the twentieth century works 
of Paul Nash, Graham Sutherland 1 Henry 
Moore. His analyses of the personalities of the 


ough their productions makes 
1 the book is a good chronological 


; + ~ ~+5 - 
nteresting 
reaaing an 


4 


reference for English painters 


TELL ME, by Ellen Wales Walpole, is published 
by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., yor is 


1 a4 £9 JS 
a a.4 


Here is a gaily illustrated book containing 
some three hundred questions usually 
Such questions as, ‘Have 
‘‘Why do people like 


are explained honestly and carefully. 


shildren. 


there always been people? 


roduction contains helpful hints on the 
gy of children at the question-asking 
The drawings by Douglas Anderson en- 

2ach page with humorful characters. 
TOYS AND MODELS, by Cyril Pearce, pub 
1 by B. T. Batsford, Ltd., is priced at 
$4.50. There are 95 pages in this 6- by 9-inch 
8 color plates, 16 photographs, and a 

ber of explanatory diagrams. 

Cyril Pearce, instructor in the Art Department 
University of Reading, England, has pre- 


pare instructions for making a number of toys 
and working models that will be of educational 
value to the children. Building scientific models 
f m engines, electric motors, and turbines 
help in learning their principles of operation. 
The 3gestions on making architectural and 
Jeoc aphical models will add liveliness and 
Cr to social studies. The section on Working 
Toys ncludes many old-time favorites such as 
Peri’ ming monkeys, running dogs, drummer 


Doys <xites, and tops. 
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MIXING MAGIC FOR 
AMACO DRY CLAYS 


Try this clean, accurate way of mixing dry 

clay and water to correct consistency. Both 

Amaco Clay Flour (a gray potters’ clay) and 

Mexican Pottery Clay (a red clay) which 

hardens without firing) are supplied with 
plastic mixing bags. 


No Mess! 
No Waste ! 


1. Add '4 pint 
(4 ounces) of water to 
each pound of dry clay. 














2. Tie the bag opening 
securely with string. 


¥ Clean! Quick! 


3. Knead the bag 
until clay and water 
are thoroughly mixed. 


Prepared clays... Marblex and Amaco Moist 
Clay . . . are packed in plastic bags, too, to keep 
them pliable and ready for use. Send forcircular 
“ Art Craft Clays by Amaco”’; specify Amaco 
Products on your requisitions. 








AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS 














CLASSROOM CRAFTS 


Hundreds of ideas. Illustrated designs IN COLOR. 

Complete listings of Tea Tiles, Wooden Boxes, 
4 Rings and many other sturdily constructed items 
all ready for coloring o carving. No extra tools 








sive, unusual and practical. Ideal “~®, 
for original gifts. 





Write for your copy. 





FREE TO TEACHERS .. . 





Others 10¢ 



















MODELING CLAY 


An ideal material for vacation schools, summer 
camps and recreation centers. Seramo represents 
economy and convenience and gives satisfaction. 
The Enamels, too, make strong appeal. The new 
Seramo-glaze finishes models with a high gloss. 
Would you like a Seramo folder and price list? 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. SA10 -48 
425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, lll. 
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CASTELL 


Ask your instructor—ask any professional man 
of stature and he will tell you that — 


*CASTELL is the world’s standard of quality. 


*CASTELL graphite is milled according to the 
secret micrometric process of old world 
craftsmen whose experience goes back 
to 1761. 

*CASTELL’s 18 controlled tones of black are 
incomparable in uniform excellence . . . the 
H's can be sharpened to a needlepoint with- 
out breaking — the B’s can be chisel-pointed 
for broad black strokes without flake or 
crumble. 

At the outset of your career, get the CASTELL 

habit. Still sold at the pre-war price of 

15¢ each..less in quantities 


(XS) FABER 

















COLORS by Sargent 


Oil & Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
Tempera - Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk-Inks- Crayons 


Write For Complete Catalog 
ART CRAYON CoO., INC. 
American Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 








m——> ROGERS KILNS 


Schools, Individuals, Studios from coast to 
coast use Rogers Kilns. They're better! 
For Pottery, Enameling, Glass Decora- 
tion. Buy a guaranteed Rogers Kiln. 
PRICED $29.50 UP 





The size kiln you want is 
described in the newfold- 
er now waiting for your 
request. Write 


ROGERS ELECTRIC KILNS 
8029 York Road 











Elkins Park Penna. 
13-a 


















GRUMBACHER 


OIL 
COLORS 


WATER 

COLORS 
PASTELS 
BRUSHES 





M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th STREET. NEW YORK |. NEW YORK 


i. GRUMBACHER OF CANADA LTD. 179 KING STREET Ww TORONTO. ONTARIO 








UNIVERSAL’S 

HAN DICRAFT 
=y CATALOG 

“The Standard 


Reference Catalog” 


150 pages, tools, supplies, 
equipment for creative arts and 
handicrafts. 


2s). Free to teachers and purchasing 
mae agents. 50 cents to individuals. 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, INC. 


1267 Sixth Ave. New York 19, N.Y. 
: Ft BOOK o* ARTCRAEZ 
Ideas for Classwork y 


ikHow to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, brass and copper craft, etc. 
Write for catalog $9-48 


THAYER & CHANDLER °° %% von Syren Set 



























36 COLORS as brilliant 


and permanent as oils! 


‘VRISMACALAR 
ART PENCILS 






For sample 
writeto EAGLE PENCIL CO. NewYork ... Toronto 











It’s Connolly’s for 


For Over 50 Years Craft Leather 





Cc oO N NOL LY ie ‘co oD L EATHER “i 
LEATH ER Loos ccessories acing 


Catalog on request 10¢ 
Mail orders filled promptly 
J. J. CONNOLLY 

Founded in 1892 
181 William St., New York 7, N.Y. 


to the Discerning 
Craftsman and 
Manufacturer 








DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT @ PLASTICS @ POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING @ BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS @ POWER TOOLS 
WOOD BURNING e INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write For Catalog 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
Dept.SA108 @ Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 








THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


OF FASHION... FOR RESULTS 
Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 25 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training, Approved by Regents. Day and Fve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 





School of Design for Women 


104th Year. .... Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 
design, fashion illustration, paint- 
ing, interior decoration, crafts. 
Diploma and degree courses. 
Day, evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. ATALOG 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 








CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: Draw- 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art and 
History of Art. Winter term: September 20 to 
May 27. 

Address inquiries to: 
Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6, Ohio—Eden Park 














DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Day, Evening, Saturday 


CHICAGO @ " 
and Sunday Classes. 


ACADEMY } Commercial Art « Illustration 
of Cartooning « Drawing « Painting 
Dress Design ¢ Fashion Illustration 






FINE ARTS Interior Decoration « Art Essentials 
Founded Write for free Catalog 
1902 18 $. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 





348 illustrated pages 
of Art Teaching Ideas 





An excellent book for 
teaching in the grades 
by Pedro deLemos 
Editor of 
SCHOOL ARTS 
Magazine 


You find in this book 
one of the most com- 
plete collections of proj- 
ects, ideas and lessons, 
many with step-by-step 
instructions. It opens 
up a new world of arts and crafts for you 
and your pupils to explore. Here are ex- 
amples of the simplified method of learning 
set forth in this book: 





Teach children: 


to tear a deer from paper, starting with the letter H 
the basis of color mixing by using spectrum birds 
printing with an old clothes wringer 

to create a three-ring circus from clay 

to have silhouette plays with pupils participating 


These are only a few of the many ideas 
contained in this book. It’s truly a one- 
volume library of practical, illustrated art 
and craft ideas .. . attractively presented. 


SCHOOL ARTS, The DAVIS PRESS, INC., Pubs. 
1810 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send The ART TEACHER with its 348 
pages of illustrated teaching ideas. Enclosed is $7.50 








INDEX TO ADVERTISER: 


OCTOBER 1948 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts : 5 
Chicago Board of Education 

Cincinnati Art Academy 

Moore Institute of Art 

Traphagen School of Fashion 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Alabastine Paint Products , 

American Crayon Company Cov 
American Lead Pencil Co. 

Art Crayon Co., Inc. 

Binney & Smith Company l-a 
Milton Bradley Company 

CV oratories Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 

Eagle Pencil Co. 

Esterbrook Pen Co. 

A. W. Faber-Castell Pencil Co., Inc. 

General Pencil Co. 

M. Grumbacher 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 

Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard . aa 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. ; 
Muralo Co., Inc. 

Packard Paper & Twine Co. 
Talens & Son, Inc. ee 
Weber Co., F. . ne 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Country Loft, The 

Foster, Walter T. : 
Greenwald, J. ; 15-a 
anual Arts Press, The 10-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. 13-a 
Robert-Lee Gallery, Inc. 9-a 
14-a, 16-a, Cover 3 
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Thayer & Chandler 2 l4-a 
CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 

American Art Clay Co. 13-a 

ell Ceramics 12-a 
Denver Fire Clay Co. 3-a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 6-a 
Ettl Studios ll-a 
Jane Griffith Pottery House 10-a 
Pottery Arts Supply 15-a 
Rogers Electric Kilns ‘ 13-a 

EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOO 
Handy & Harman 15-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard . 4a, 10-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 18-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. : 14-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. Syne 15-a 
American Pipe Cleaner Co. ; 15-a 
Boyle-Midway, Inc. 7-a 
Craftint Manufacturing Co. 12-a 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 14-a 
Favor, Ruhl & yang Inc. 13-a 
Florida a House, Inc. 12-a 
Golka Co., Robert J. 15-a 
Hammett Company, J. L. 12-a 
Handy & Harman 15-a 
Metai Crafts Supply Co. 15-a 
Metal Goods Corp. 4-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. 13-a 
Osborn Bros. 15-a 
Benjamin L. Penchef 15-a 
S. S. Rubber Cement Co. 15-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 14-a 
Weber Costello Co. 8-a 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 9-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. 15-a 
Connolly, J. J. 14-a 
Horton fiandicraft mk ee 10-a 
Larson Co., J. C. 12-a 
Osborn Bros. ‘ 15-a 
NOTICE 


An examination for TEACHERS OF ART in the 
CHICAGO PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS will be held 
December 27, 1948 
For information, apply to 
BOARDS OF EXAMINERS 
228 No. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, Illinois 








TRAPHAGEN FASHION 
DESIGN CONTEST 


with the timely title “Back to School in "49" has 
been announced by Ethel Traphagen, founder and 
director of the Traphagen School of Fashion. This 
contest is open to students of colleges with an enroll- 
ment of more than 400. Twenty scholarships are 
offered in the art department (Costume Design and 
Costume Illustration) and § in the Clothing Con- 
struction Department to the Traphagen Schoo! of 
Fashion's Summer School. Designs (within 12 inches 
in height) may be submitted in pencil, ink, oF 
crayon and are for school or campus clothes for fall 
1949. Each contestant may submit as many designs 
as he or she chooses. Applications by collezes t? 
enter the contest should be made to the Traphagen 
School of Fashion, 1680 Broadway, New Yor! City, 
before November 1, 1948. 
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§ PPLEMENTARY 
CATALOG OF 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 





12 EAST 41st. STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 


A CREATIVE HOBBY FOR ALL AGE GROUPS 
Bend your ideas into shape. Make orig- 
inal and entertaining gifts and omaments. 
EACH KIT CONTAINS: 10 Celloph bundles (10 
stems in each, 12” long), 10 brilliant « ped colors. 
c i with Simple seivations, $1.00 
At all Handicroft Suppliers 


American Pipe Cleaner Co., Dept. |, Norwood, Mass. 

















METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 
Metal-Working Tools 

Books and Portfolios 


Stones—Enamels—Findings 
Metals in Sheet and Wire Form 








Send 50 cents for our new catalog S of 
y equipment. Pay- 


ment refunded on $3.00 order. 


art meta! and jewelr 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
Providence, R. |. 


10 Thomas Street 








LEATHERCRAFT MATERIALS 


Your handicraft program can be enlarged at 
no further cost, perhaps even with a saving, if 
you order your materials from the Robert J. 
Golka Co. Eighteen years of continuous serv- 
ice to thousands of satisfied customers. 

Illustrated catalog free. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO., Dept. L 
Brockton, Mass. 














kk Fale) & 


WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 


















S. S. SPECIAL 
FRISKET CEMENT 
$5.00 per gal. $1.50 per at. 


ARTEX ARTIST 
RUBBER CEMENT 


CEntral 6-3373 $3.50 per gal. $1.25 per at. 


§.5. RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


314 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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HELLO THERE! 
Now that school is well 1 
suffering from 


nderway, aren't you 
“vacation nostalgia’’? Sit back 
put aside your Activities List and 
Programs of Study and come 


in your chair, 
along with me. 
Let's be off to catch a last glimpse of nature’: 
wonderland . . . the bubbling cauldrons, spouting 
geysers, giant canyons 
phenomena of Yellowstone National Park. 


Union Pacific 


you and offers a complete booklet, 


ind other spectacular 
The 
Railroad extends its greeting t 
‘Yellowstone 

our guide. The Union 
Pacific route takes us to the Park border and the 
nearest entrance to Old Faithful Geyser, Yellow 
stone’s most famous attraction. 


which we will use as 


Along the way 
amazed by 
series of pulse-quickening sights 

National Park Mountain; glimpses of 
Madison River and charming views of distant 
mountains. As we pass into ower Geyser Basin 

there they are! Dipping an 
of boiling water belch 


you will be constantly a continuous 
. green, virgin 


forests; 


skyrocketing; spears 
omer dazzling white 
the backdrop of blue skies and forest 
greenery. Every 65 minutes Old Faithful goes in 
to action. With rumbling fanfare a boiling pillar 
of water spurts into the air. Higher and higher it 
goes until a height of 140 feet is reached and then 
gradually it dies down. 

Our booklet tells of other Fire 
hole Lake and Kepler Cascade with its captivating 
waterfalls which descend about 150 feet. Yellow 
stone Lake stretches 139 miles and is one of the 
largest mountain lakes in the world. . 
camping, fishing, and boating. You will never 
forget the breath-taking beauty of Grand Canyon 
of Yellowstone. The sides of the ragged pit are 
painted with myriads of shifting, changing, vivid 
colors. A sheer drop of 800 feet and there lies 
the yawning Yellowstone River. 

Travel through Yellowstone National Park and 
have a complete of all the 
famous spots. Send three cents in stamps or coin 
for the Union Pacific Railroad booklet, 


against 


places to see. 


. ideal for 


“pictorial review” 


“Yellow- 


stone,”’ today, to Happy Holiday, 1810 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass.; or before November 
30, 1948. 


Let's plan to “‘slig 
See you then. 


away again next month... 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 





JEWELRY—ART METAL—LAPIDARY 
Complete line of tools and supplies. Every item selected 
and tested by master craftsmen for hobbyists and teachers 
NEW MANUAL of JEWELRY PROJECTS with step-by- 
step instructions. Excellent for teaching or profitable 
hobby. Professional methods presented for first time 
MANUAL $2.00. Write for free instruction sheet and 


catalog. BENJAMIN L. PENCHEF 
3033 West Seventh St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








- = - @ guide to ordering and 
» working with sterling silver. 
» send for your free copy today. 





QUEEN NEFERT-ITE 


Collotype reproduc- 
tion of the famous bust, 
in the matchless splen- 

dor of its original 

colors. 


7%"x 10" on $ 
12" 16" format 


J. GREENWALD ine. 


681 Lexington Ave. 
(Near 57th St.) 
New York 22,N. Y. 

















A COMPLETE LINE OF 








POTTERY SUPPLIES 





KILNS—GLAZES—COLORS 
MOLDS—CLAYS—EQUIPMENT 
Ready prepared, low fired bodies in 
dry or plastic form for the beginner 
or the professional. Exceptional uni- 
form quality . .. Write for catalogue 
for a complete list of potters’ supplies and prices. 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 
DIVISION OF PEMCO CORPORATION 
2554 Greenmount Avenue Baltimore 18, Md. 














NEW BELT 
DESIGNS— 
LEATHERCRAFT 
MATERIALS 
Quality Leathercraft 


Materials and Fittings 
for 29 years. 





Portfolio of 10 NEW handbag patterns, full size, 
easy-to-follow instructions for transferring, tooling, 
etc. No. 332 only $1.30. 47 NEW Western and 
Novelty Belt Designs No. 397 set only 75 cents. 
A full stock of quality leather and lucite fittings. 
Large catalog with first order for materials. 

OSBORN BRO 225 W. Jackson Bivd 

Chicago 6, II! 














RIGHT job 


The RIGHT pencil for the 








Authentic Reproductions 
INSPIRE Talent and Skill! 


Genuine, handmade reproductions of the 
creations of Early American tinsmiths—trays, 
baskets, candle sconces, etc. — undecorat- 
ed tin, ready for painting. Instruction book, 
including seven authentic Early American 
designs, $1.10 postpaid. 


Write today for FREE illustrated catalog 


The Country Loft 


30 MILL LANE, SO. HINGHAM, MASS. 
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A Harvest of 
Craft Ideas 
Ready to Use 
in Your Classes 


Here is a self-instruction book designed 
to lighten your teaching load. Emphasis 
is on pictorial directions as well as clearly 
written step-by-step instructions for creat- 
ing projects that satisfy every type of 
personality and level of ability. 


Christmas is coming...and with it the 
need for ideas and more ideas for gift- 
making projects. Here is the answer to 
that need in one book ... handmade gifts 
that are fun to make and sure to please! 

Send $4.75 today for your 88-page 
copy of CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 


for Cardboard, Wood, Cloth, and 
Metal. Mail the coupon today! 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1810 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send my copy of Creative Art Crafts 


on Cardboard, Wood, Cloth, and Metal. 


[] Enclosed is $4.75 [] Send bill 
Name..... 3 
nk GA hk < argauer ohana ] 
RN a ie\ard had ow Saas, ce netoa ue State | 








This Book Gives You 
3 complete sections 
in one volume... 


e CARDBOARD AND WOOD 
Figure Carving, 3-ply Wood Crafts, 
Gesso Carving, Wood Marquetry, 


Wooden Novelties, Dowel Figurines 


e CLOTH CRAFT 


Textile Decoration, Doll Craft, Block 
Printing, Yarn Em- 
broidery, Tapestry Weaving 


Stick Printing, 


e METAL CRAFTS 
Copper and Brass Craft, Iron Work, 
Metal Etching, Wire Chain Craft, Tin 
Craft Work, Pierced Metal Craft 












AN 8-FOLIO 


1 ART METAL CRAFT 
9 pages of illustrated, _ -by-step in- 
structions ~ « Base 
2 LEATHERCRAFT 
9 single-page instruction sheets, 8 double 
pages of design $1.50 
3 MEXICO 


Visit Mexico through these authentic 
aummnets and cole sheets . $1.50 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1810 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Please send the folio numbers I have 
circled. 
1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 





OF ACTIVE CRAFT IDEAS 


LIBRARY 


4 LETTERING 
21 plates and 15 alphabets give you the 
complete key to lettering . $1.50 
5S INDIAN ARTS 
Pueblo and Navajo crafts and designs. 
27 plates, 3 in full color $2.00 
6 SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN 
18 plates of design including basic lines 
for individual use $2.50 
7 TEXTILE DECORATING 


Designs and instructions for block prints, 
batik, tied and relief and resist 
prints $1.50 


8 PICTORIAL BLOCK PRINTING 











Name 

16 plates of designs and instructions for 
I Fa Ba Shia Riralalereh 4, crohe ne. 0 yids iG ak odin creating your own block prints $1.50 
NN ch or wie rnd ce shee atalle to. c tal as Ts is ads waren 
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SOURCE MATERIA 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHE 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 


Books 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos $ 
Cartooning, Harriett Weaver i 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1 
Paper, Toys and Relief Crafts 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts . 
Creative Art Crafts, New Book 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and Simple 
Stage Craft. . 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 
jewelry Making and Design 
Rose and Cirino 
Planning and Producing Posters 
Revised Edition, John deLemos 





Projects and Appreciation 
Costume Design, History ae a 

to 1840 . a 
Decorative Tree Drawing, 19 plates . 
Design Principles, 8 pages. 
Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24” x 36” 
Historic Design—Ancient and Classical . 
Historic Design—Medieval . 
History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 

ing the famous artists, native country 

and one of their masterpieces . 
Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navajo, 27 plates 
Lettering, 21 plates. ; 
Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
Modern Lettering ‘ 
Plant Form in Design, 16 pages ' 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 
Tree in Art, 16 pages . : 


Handicraft Portfolios 
Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates. i 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 
Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 844" x 11” 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates . 


Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods 
12 plates—7” x 10” in each period 
Egypt Greece and Rome 
The Orient re 
The Age of Chivalry if $ 
American 
Renaissance and Elizabethan 
Above in notebook size—414" x 514” 
for students—10 sets hh ee 


Send Orders to 





W 


W 
ea) 


1.50 
100 
100 
1.50 
2.00 
200 


7.50 


0.00 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1810 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


or to the following school supply companies 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sa 
Clearfield, Pa. urtz Bros 

Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, 922 Oak St 
Los Angeles 8 as 


Newark 8, N.J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jellif Ave. 


Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd 


Pasadena 2, Calif., 7 C. Vroman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Ave 


San Francisco » Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. Va 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Sto-Rex Craft, 149 Ninth St. 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 

Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co 

Syracuse 4, N.Y. 

CANADA —prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supr 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton 


SN Aokrddnge cit endaedsereakenn 
eigen. os. esse canrsee 
Or send dill to Board of Educatior 

BON te hlcsk aie G50 lisa od « b-bonmaceeeieatts Coie 

School Address ................ 

ON cetera ts dats Uesahiod ae’ J a State 


1111 4th Ave 


1Ness 


Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
Winnir - 
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PUPPETRY CONSTRUCTION 








/\ Brand-new Book 
CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 











7.59 
3 
. BY PEDRO deLEMOS 
) for Weaving, Pottery, Puppetry 
3.75 ; Simplifies Project Lesson Plans 
oT tee : Satisfies Needs for New Craft Ideas 
3.75 age ° 
: Clarifies Instructions with Pictures 
; 00 : f Creative Art Crafts on Weaving, Pottery, and Puppetry is 
ie ~<a — ready for you immediately, filled to the margins with 
2 00 


projects for all ages and all levels of ability. Printed at your 
request for more craft projects with self-instruction methods, 
this new book sparkles with ideas that can be put into use 
in the classroom and home. 
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Here are some of the projects that you'll find in the pages 











a + of this new book—projects that invite you to try them, and with 
as such easy-to-follow instructions, results are sure to be delightful. 
150 Puppetry 

<- Page $3 WEAVING POTTERY PUPPETRY 

Simplified weaving Color cement Puppetry and stage 
Willow, splint, raffia,and Clay work construction 

$7.50 yarn weaving Pottery art craft Making of Marionettes 
Wild rush work Making tools for Art in history 

90.00 Bird house basketry sculpture projects | Hatbox revolving stages 
Simple looms Plastic crafts Puppetry, stage, and 

}, Mass. Cardboard looms Cement pottery figure construction 
Step-stitch weaving Clothespin Pilgrims 

Historical costumes 

on Bid Order your copy of this big 9” x 12” “three-in-one” book today. 

ao We'll see that you get one of the first copies from the bookbinders. 

si Page 48 —» 4 EEE 

Supplies 

ni | School Arts Magazine 

| | 4810 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
1 
1 Please mail my copy of Creative Art Crafts covering $ 4 15 
| WEAVING, STAGECRAFT, JEWELRY, POTTERY PRICE $'t. 
| NAME. 

| 1 ADDRESS. 

i 1 

* Mail the Coupon TODAY=> 1 CITy.. sce STATE. 
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for Glorious Gifts 
THAT LAST! 





THIS CHRISTMAS ... decorate your own! With 


Prang Textile Colors your Christmas money goes 


far and your gifts are really smart! 


Be sure to use the reliable colors that won't wash 
out. PRANG Textile Colors are the product of 
extensive research and exhaustive tests, and they 
carry the Good Housekeeping seal. Just follow 
the simple directions and you and your students 


will run no risk of having your work wash out. 


Ask for PRANG Textile Colors and accept no 


substitutes. 


“DO IT YOURSELF” booklet 
illustrated in color. Full of smart de- 


signs and ideas. . . . Send 25 cents. 
Dept. SA-32 


Complete PRANG Textile Color Kit 
Everything needed to easily decorate countless 
articles. Anyone can do it. Only $4.00. If not 

available from your 
dealer or school supply 
distributor, send direct. 
Booklet is included. 





| THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Dept. SA-32 Sandusky, Ohio 


(_] Send complete Kit including booklet. | enclose $4.00 
|] Send “Do It Yourself” and design sheet. | enclose 25§ 


ER er ee LEE er 


The 1907 Kit itself is @ | Es a 5D es ot iF ne 


wonderful gift too! 











